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5,500 Aerial Torpedoes for Uncle Sam from 
Steel Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 


%* Preformed wire rope can help you meet emergency production demands 
because it wears longer than ordinary or non-preformed cable. Lasting 
longer, it reduces machine shutdowns for replacement. And that steadies 
production—makes man and machine hours more productive. In addi- 
tion, preformed wire rope is easier, faster, safer to handle. It saves both 
time and money. 


%& Now there is another reason for using preformed wire rope. Through its 
ability to last longer, it conserves steel for other National Defense require- 
ments. Indeed, the steel conserved by the use of long-wearing preformed 
wire rope, in 1941 alone, would be enough to fabricate more than 
5,500 aerial torpedoes. 


%* Preformed wire rope is an essential to American industry—a necessity 
for the Nation. 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 
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Machines that grow more 
rubber than nine million trees 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


MW scigee like that in the picture 
will soon become the world’s 
largest rubber plantation — they will 
give America 34,000,000 more pounds 
of rubber a. year for defense needs — 
more than could be produced in a year 
dy 9,000,000 rubber trees. : 


For many products, rubber reclaimed . 


from used tires is even better than the 
taw product. But wires are imbedded 
in the tire rim so firmly there has been 
NO way to get them out. So, in reclaim- 
ing, the rim section was cut off and 
wasted, the rubber burned. 


A few years ago Goodrich engineers, 
anticipating the defense need for rub- 
ber, set out to stop that waste. After 
experiments they finally developed the 
machine in the picture. It slits the 
rubber down to the wire, all the way 
around the piece of tire formerly 
wasted. Then, while the rubber is 
evenly held by the machine, sharp 
mechanical fingers reach in, grip the 
wire, pull it in just the right Sirestion 
to produce a shearing action, and strip 


it away from the rubber. The rubber 


formerly burned is all saved. 
In this emergency, B. F. Goodrich 


has arranged to make the machine avail- 
able to all rubber reclaiming companies, 
and from the tires they reclaim every 
year it can add 34,000,000 poe to 
America’s vital rubber supply. 

Here is a perfect illustration of B. F. 
Goodrich research. It is constantly at 
work not only to improve rubber prod- 
ucts themselves but also to improve 
the equipment for making and using 
rubber — in time of e Or war. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Me- 
chanical Goods Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


“Srl IN RUBBER 
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Making The 
Grade 
on Defense 





To “Keep 'Em Flying,” aircraft plants must rise on many a 
plot of ground. Speeding the process are big earth-movers— 
matched teams like this tractor and scraper with smooth-running 
controls of Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. You've seen 
them, agile as fighter planes, leveling factory and camp sites; 
building airports, roads, dams and other pressing defense projects. 


On hoists, shovels and rigs of all types, Preformed Yellow 
Strand is helping material handlers make the grade. From its 
drawn-to-order steel wire they get strength, elasticity and tough- 
ness for round-the-clock operation. From the preforming they get 
flexibility . . . high resistance to fatigue . . . longer rope life that 
saves time, increases output, conserves vital steel and equipment. 


Because wire rope is indispensable to both Government 
and industry, our best efforts are devoted to squaring supply with 
demand. Now, as always, there’s no limit on cooperation by 
B & B engineers and distributors. Whatever your requirements 
in Preformed Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Slings, we'll 
strive to serve you, within the framework of priorities and with- 
out compromising quality. 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of Industry, Which Benefits You Through Its Service to 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS « PLANT ENGINEERS ¢ ROAD BUILDERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS « MINERS ¢ QUARRY OPERATORS cad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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Cover—The stern-faced pursuit-plane pilot in this 
International News Photo is typical of the men in 
the interceptor command who keep a 24-hour vigil 
against attack on our coasts. He and thousands 
more like him will be needed as a result of the 
President’s call for tripled plane output (for story, 
see page 38). 
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LETTERS 


‘Dog Tags’ 


In your Jan. 5 article on “Blood for the 
Wounded,” I noted the following: “Every man 
has been typed in advance and his blood group 
is stamped on a small metal identification plate 
he wears on a string around his neck.” This is 
news. to most of us here. The facts are these. 
Each man has two tags stamped with his name, 
the name and address of his nearest relative 
and his serial number. There is no record of re- 
ligion, and no “other information.” More’s the 
pity. It might prove to be lifesaving informa- 
tion someday. 





Rowtanp G. Hazarp 
Camp Bowie, Texas 


In supplying information for NEwswEEK’s 
article, the Surgeon General’s office reported 
that virtually all soldiers had received blood- 
type tests and anti-tetanus inoculations under a 


program initiated last August. However, be- 


cause of maneuvers, a company or regiment 
may have been missed, and medical officers of 
these units were reminded last week to com- 
plete their tests and inoculations. When this 8 
done, “dog tags” are prepared which, besides 
identity, show blood type and date of antr 



































Geared to the GO of America! 


MERICA .. . born as thirteen little 
colonies huddled on the shore of 
a wilderness. Born with a dream in its 
heart . . . and a voice at its ear saying, 
“It’s yours—go get it!” 
Young America . . . pushing the wilder- 
ness aSide like a curtain—and earning 
itself a continent. 


Older America . . . eating up distance to 
the tune of wheels humming along steel 
tails. For the railroads helped build 


America. And they'll help keep America 
for us today! 


One of these is Chesapeake and Ohio— 
a railroad that changed an Indian trail 
into a great artery of commerce . . . that 
helped join the East and the West, to 
keep ours a continent ruled by one 
people. Through wars and peace, 
through rich years and lean, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines have grown with the re- 
sistless “Go!” of America ... sharing the 


dream, the struggle, the achievement. 


As a deep-rooted part of our country, 
this railroad today faces an armed chal- 
lenge to America’s liberty. And we face 
it well prepared! 


For years now, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines have been building a greater rail- 
road ... keeping it tuned up to the pitch 
of perfection...ready in advance for any 
service America shall need . . . now and 


_always “Geared to the GO of America!” 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Geared to the BO of America 
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“TO THEIR HEALTH”... 


Contagion, for centuries, has been the plague of troops. Today, 
our military and naval forces, alive to the threat, seek out the 
contamination points... and take action. 


That is why you will find D:xie Cups in use at canteens and 
refreshment spots near military posts. That is why you will 
find our navy ships serving our jack-tars in health-protecting 
paper cups. 

For common colds, influenza and many other contagious illnesses 
are most frequently spread at the common drinking place. 


And because sickness is such a threat to our defense production, 
industry too is looking to its drinking founts.. . installing Dixie 
Cups, that are used but once and thrown away. 


This increasing use of Dixie Cups to bolster America’s health 
defense is a significant part of the trend of the times. 


DIXIE CUPS 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 




















* Bs BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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tetanus shots, plus RC, P, or J if religion has 
been given. Two tags are issued so that one can 
be worn about the neck and the other around 


? BirTHDA 
the wrist. 
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Caliber 


In Dec. 8 issue under heading Letters: 

Your answer was right except in naval and 
coast defense guns, where caliber denotes length 
instead of bore of the rifle as 10 inch 40 caliber, 
This means the bore is 10 inch and the length 
is 40 times the bore. 


James Saum 
Manassas, Va. 





Declaration of Washington 


Can you tell me why the Declaration of 
Washington, which pledged the United Na- 
tions not to make a separate peace, does not re- 
quire ratification by the Senate (Newsweek, 


Wrt1am Brownety 
Chicago, IIl. 


Under his ‘constitutional power to conduct 
foreign affairs, the President is free to make 
such a declaration of the nation’s policy. A 
treaty, on the other hand, is a contract negoti- 
ated by the President which requires Senate 
ratification to acquire the force of law. 








Perry’s Funnybone 


Concerning the last paragraph in your ac- 
count of the Riggs-Perry match reported in the 
Jan. 5 issue of Newsweek, I should like to 
point out that in really accurate “medical 
mumbo,” the nerve of the “funnybone” is in all 
human anatomy the whnar, and not the radial, 
nerve. Therefore, did Perry injure his radial 
nerve (anterior surface) or his ulnar nerve 
(posterior surface) at the elbow? 

Could it be possible that this trivial error in 
diagnosis was made by the osteopath in the 
house? 

Joun Martin, M.D. A onetir 
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Chicago, Til. 


The “trivial error in diagnosis” was made 
from the press box in Madison Square Garden’s 
mezzanine. Peering through the smoke haze, 
NeEwsweEek’s sports editor swore that Perry had 
landed smack on his right elbow, habitat of the 
funnybone. But doctors from Polyclinic diag- 





nosed the injury as a contusion of the radial HAY “ag 
nerve. a 
Mme. | 

General Tinker’s Birthplace i 
In your Dec. 29 issue you referred to my Jan 1 


uncle (Brig. Gen. C. L. Tinker) as a Kansan. : 
This is either a mistake or a misunderstanding, [jg '°POlit: 
and I wish to correct it. : greates 
According to my grandfather, George E. J Millau 
Tinker, Uncle Clarence was born in Indian 
Territory just south of the Kansan line, in 
what was then the Osage Nation and is now 
Osage County, Okla. 
I can see how this mistake might easily be 
made because Uncle Clarence was registered 
in Elgin, Kan—that being the nearest post 
office in those days. He was raised in Oklahoma, 
however, and should be called an Oklahoman, 
I believe. 





N. A. Trvxer Jr. 
Crane, Texas 
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TRANSITION 


Bmrupay: Sam Rayburn, congressman 
om Texas since 1918 and now the Speak- 





fe of the House; 60, Jan. 6. The President 


licitated him with a longhand note: 
Ever so many happy returns of the day— 
t must be awful to be so old—I don’t get 
ere for 23 days.” 

Marriep: Mickey Rooney, 21, Holly- 
~o0d’s No. 1 box-office attraction, and Ava 
ardner, 19, movie starlet; at Ballard, 
aif, Jan. 10. During the ceremony, the 
Brooklyn-born bridegroom, whose real 


Tne 
Mickey and Ava Rooney 


name is Joe Yule Jr., lost his screen cocki- 
ness. He developed altar fright, mopped his 


bow, and murmured, “My, my”... Sally © 


Rand, 37, fan-and-bubble in-the-flesh danc- 
e, and Thurkel (Turk) Greenough, 36, 
rodeo rider; at Glendora, Calif., Jan. 6. 
When they applied for a license, he gave 
her a piggyback ride for luck (and the 
photographers) . . . Joseph Pasternak, 40, 
motion-picture producer, and Dorothy 
Darrell, 21, actress-dancer; at Palm 
Springs, Calif., Jan. 9. 


Diep: Count Henri de Baillet-Latour, 
67, president of the International Olympics 
Committee; at Brussels; Belgium, Jan. 7. 
A onetime gentleman jockey and diplomat, 
he succeeded the late Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, founder of the modern Olym- 
pies, as president in 1925. . . . Joseph F. 
Rutherford, 72, leader of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses; at San Diego, Calif., Jan. 8. Judge 
Rutherford—he claimed a Missouri Cir- 
cuit Court judgeship—took over the anti- 
war Bible sect in 1919, later claiming mil- 
lions of followers in 36 countries . . . 
Mme. Natalya Koussevitzky, 61, sculptor 
and wife of the Boston Symphony conduc- 
tor Serge Koussevitzky; at Brookline, Mass., 
Jan ll... Mme. Emma Calvé, 83, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano and one of the 
greatest Carmens, at 
Millau in Southern 
France, Jan. 6. On 
Nov. 29, 1898, she 
first appeared at the — 
Met, where she sang 
for thirteen years. 
Married to Alnor 
Gaspari, Italian ten- 
or, in 1910, she had 
no children—her 
major regret in life. 


Culver 
Emma Calvé 





LOOK TO ROEBLING FOR A 
STEP AHEAD in Wire Rope and 
Strand, Slings, Fittings, Suspen- 
sion Bridges and Cables, Aerial 
Wire Rope Systems; Round, Fiat 
and Shaped Wires and Strip, 
Acid and Basic Open Hearth 


| Steels, Woven Wire Cloth: and 


Netting, Electric Wires and 
Cables. 


MIGHTY MIDGETS are 
the slender ribs that 
form the framework of 
your umbrella. They're 
typical of the specialty 
wires produced by 
Roebling in the exact 
shape andsteel analysis 
required for the job. 


BACK FROM THE BANKS 
with a heavy haul comes 
the Gloucester fisher- 
man; his Roebling traw- 
ler line stored safely 
toward another day . . . 
Another Roebling Wire 
Rope... 


JR 


WIRE WOVEN 
INTO CLOTH by 
Roebling meets 
such widely var- 
ied uses as chem- 
ical filters, insect -7-¥3 
screen, chicken , 





DEFENDERS are assured with 
Roebling electric power cables 
to starters, and a network of 
Roebling wires carries elec- 
tricity to plane lights and 
accessories. 


PULL A RAILROAD RAIL IN TWO! That 
order wouldn’t faze this ‘Tower of Tor- 
ture” in the Roebling Research rooms. 
Used for testing Roebling Wire Rope, 
git can pull a 4”x4” bar of steel apart. 
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—when the war is over, this pair will still be 
busy, saving time and money in producing 
parts for autos, refrigerators, electric motors, 
and other products that are associated with 
peace. 














For some time this man and this Bullard Mult- 

BULL ARD Au-Matic will be machining airplane engine 

cylinders, even though the job is moving 

nearly 10 times as fast as was possible under 
older methods. 


In over three-quarters of a century, Industry 
has come to expect a great deal from Bullard. 
Industry will not be disappointed—today or 
in the future. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
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Uncite Sam’s paratroopers, going 
“downstairs” on business, carry three 
square meals in one small pocket of 
their uniforms. 

It’s very special food—powdered, 
concentrated—calories carefully 
counted—but complete from soup to 
coffee. It gives husky men the reserve 
power to keep going when other sup- 
plies are cut off. 








aLes F. Reserve power is as vital in industrial 
aed as in military emergencies. When tank 
ublica- 















Soups on! 





factories, plane plants and shipyards 
began to eat up more and more elec- 
tric power, reserve rations were ready. 


Reserves built up in advance by the 
business men who manage America’s 
power companies. Reserves that met 
almost every defense demand over- 
night. Reserves available almost any- 
where, because of carefully planned 
and interconnected systems. 


‘But no power reserves could continue 
to satisfy hungry, humming machines 
indefinitely. So the electric companies 


\ 






























have been working fast and efficiently 
to keep ahead. They put over 24% 
million more horsepower into production 
during 1941—enough to light one-quarter 
of all the nation’s homes! 

Here is a basic war industry, able 
and willing to do its part—glad to 
pledge all-out co-operation with gov- 
ernment and industry—until the skies 
and seas around America are secure and 
free forever! 





INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS: 


This Page: Is Sponsored by 54. Local Electric Companies * —All Producing Power for America Under American Business Management 


* NAMES ON REQUEST FROM THIS MAGAZINE 
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ervice to the nation in peace and war” 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 

in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 

ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
- nation in peace and war.” 


They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 


§ News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


on 
PS at 


U.S. and Vichy 


Best information reaching the U.S. in- 
dicates that it may not be long before 
there’s a real showdown between Pétain 
and the Nazis, possibly accompanied by 
widespread rebellion in occupied France. 
Signs are that Pétain may resist all new 
Nazi demands, move the government to 
Toulon (where the French Fleet is sta- 
tioned), and then threaten to take both 
the fleet and himself to North Africa. To 
encourage him, the U.S. is now negotiat- 
ing with Vichy for resumption of trade 
with North Africa. Note: U.S. authorities 
think Hitler may not be able to spare 
enough troops to occupy all of France in 
strength and, if compelled to do so, would 
thereby weaken his efforts elsewhere. 





Washington Notes 


Most members of Churchill’s party 
smilingly belittled the idea of air raids 6n 
the U.S. East Coast . . . Washington, 
however, still views raids on the seaboard 
as a real possibility, chiefly as an Axis 
trick to induce Americans to keep more of 
their forces at home . . . The new War 
Labor Board is expected to pay more at- 
tention to industrywide labor issues, rather 
than deciding each case by itself .. . 
During his recent illness, Gen. Hugh 
Johnson received flowers from Mrs. Roose- 
velt and a cordial note from F.D.R.; 
friends are guessing that he may yet re- 
jom the Administration. 


Union Regulation 


Plans for stiff anti-strike legislation can 
be considered fully shelved—at least until 
such time as the new War Labor Board 
should prove unable to handle the situa- 


tion. In Congress, however, there is still 


solid majority sentiment for forcing unions 
to make public reports on their finances, 
officers, ete., and legislation of this type is 
definitely in the cards: Whether it’s adopt- 
ed this year or later will depend on psy- 
chological factors. The present “national 
unity” period is considered obviously not 
the time for a legislative rumpus. 


Wallace Boomerang 


The new rubber shortage is a source of 
teal embarrassment to Vice President Wal- 
lace, though he has so far escaped public- 


ity on it. Back in the early 1930s the War 
Department urged widespread cultivation 
of guayule in the U.S. as protection 
against a wartime rubber shortage. Wal- 
lace was then one of the strongest oppo- 
nents of guayule cultivation and, in fact, 
criticized it in his 1934 book “New Fron- 
tiers,” arguing that it wasn’t economically 
sound. Now Wallace is chairman of the 
Economic Warfare Board, which has the 
function of protecting the country against 
such shortages. 


‘Free Philippines’ 


The rumored plans to set up an Exile 
Philippine Government in Washington are 
taking shape. Resident Commissioner Eli- 
zalde has started organizing a nucleus for 
such a government. It would include Audi- 
tor General Jaime Hernandez, who was in 
New York when the war broke, and sev- 
eral other official representatives who were 
stationed or visiting here at the time. The 
Philippine Government has a credit of 
$53,000,000 in the U.S. Treasury and ex- 
tensive assets in New York banks. Formal 
steps will await news of the fate of Philip- 
pine President Quezon. 


Tax Signs 


Early indications are that Congress will 
probably levy five to seven billions of new 
taxes, though Roosevelt urged nine bil- 
lions. Senator George and Representative 
Doughton, Congress’ key tax men, oppose 
new stiff taxes on industry, including Mor- 
genthau’s 6% idea. Hence only moderate 
increases in excess-profits levies are ex- 
pected. Preliminary signs point to much 
stiffer taxes on middle incomes, some with- 
holding tax on salaries and dividends, and 
compulsory joint returns for husbands and 
wives. General sales taxes are a good pos- 
sibility, not yet a clear probability. Roose- 
velt may push plans for payment of income 
taxes in monthly installments. The pro- 
posal for a flat limit on salaries is NoT con- 
ceded much chance. 


Trivia 

The Post Office Department is winking 
at the chain letter craze which calls for 
sending a Defense Stamp to the top name 
listed, although it cracked down on earlier 
ones involving cash . . . Up to this week 
both Capt. Elliott Roosevelt and Lt. 
Franklin Roosevelt Jr. had had no oppor- 
tunity to see their newborn sons .. . 
Through an error, a member of the Ger- 
man Embassy was invited to a White 
House tea two days after’ the U.S. de- 
clared war on Germany; he didn’t accept 
. . . U.S. officials are seeking a name 
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for American units corresponding to Brit- 
ish Commandos, eventually, to be used 
in Continental raids from England. 
Among suggestions: Trailblazers, Pan- 
thers, Apaches. 





Luftwaffe’s Whereabouts 


Hien British sources say Whitehall 
believes it has solved the mystery of the 
missing Luftwaffe. Intelligence reports in- 
dicate that a large part of the air force has 
been pulled back into Germany for refit- 
ting and repair. However, another large 
part has been sent to the Mediterranean 
area. Literally scores of new airports have 
been built in Italy south of Rome, in Sar- 
dinia, in Sicily, and in Crete. Fighters, 
bombers, and Junk-rs transports have all 
been sent to these fields. The British don’t 
believe this concentration is aimed at re- 
lieving the Libyan situation so much as at 
hreakine Britain’s naval control of the 
Mediterranean by air attacks. This would 
probably involve an attempted aerial in- 
vasion of the island of Malta. 


IL.R.A. Split 


Censorship in Eire has concealed even 
hints of a current wide split in the Irish 
Republican Army. The division, which has 
grown much more serious since the U.S. 
war entry, is over I.R.A. policy. One 
group is urging cessation of the “war” 
against Britain for the duration, while the 
other, which may well be receiving Nazi 
support, wants to step up the anti-British 
program. Feeling has grown so high that 
there has been shooting between the two 
factions. 


New China Route 


The Japanese, who haven’t yet launched 
a land drive to cut the Burma Road or the 
new railroad paralleling it, may find that 
such a drive, even if successful, won’t cut 
China off from Anglo-U.S. supplies for any 
great length of time. Without publicity, 
the Chinese have been going ahead with 
construction of a new “back door” supply 
route connecting Chungking with India. 
The new road, running over rugged terrain 
from the railhead at Sadiya, India, via 
Tzeku, Sichang, and Loshan to Chung- 
king, would be virtually safe from Japanese 
bombers. 


War Plan Change 


Information only now available indi- 
cates that Japan didn’t carry out the full 
Axis war plan when it launched its Pacific 
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blitz, because it failed to attack Siberia. 
Nazi “experts” in Tokyo, who had much 
to do with the war plans, had been insist- 
ing on a Siberian attack since July, but 
Japan had demurred. They were still in- 


sisting early in December, promising that .. 


Moscow would fall “in a few days,” and 
there are indications that Japan’s failure 
to move north surprised them. It’s known 
that Nazi representatives in Thailand and 
China showed clear signs of chagrin and 
anger. High authorities now believe Japan 
will do almost anything to avoid early con- 
flict with Russia, although it’s agreed that 
an eventual war between them is a virtual 
certainty. 


Eden-Stalin Talks 


Diplomatic quarters in London have 
now obtained some idea of the general tone 
of the Eden-Stalin talks which throws light 
on Russian relations with the Allies. Stalin 
was cordial and diplomatically correct, and 
the talks were full and friendly, but he 
proved to be a hard-boiled, cagey nego- 
tiator. He willingly associated Russia with 
Allied aims in general but wouldn’t com- 
mit himself on his own postwar economic 
and political plans for Europe. He is said 
to have put Allied war aid on the basis of 
“not what you think you can do, but what 
you must do.” On the whole, however, 
Eden is apparently sincerely satisfied with 
the result of his visit—and full of respect 
for Stalin’s negotiating ability. 


Communist Campaign 


The recent upsurge of ‘organized resist- 
ance against the Nazis in Europe is in a 
large part Stalin’s war on a second front. 
Some, of course, has been spontaneous, 
but most of it started when, in timing with 
the Soviet counteroffensive, Moscow got 
word to the Communist underground 
movement to give the Nazis all the trouble 
possible. Sabotage and terrorism got under 
way quickly in France. Similar resistance 
was intensified in Yugoslavia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Finland, and Spain, al- 
though censorship has concealed its extent. 
More important, Communist elements even 
began stirring in Hamburg, pre-Hitler Red 
stronghold. 


Foreign Notes 


The Nazis clothing drive for the troops 
in Russia is extending to prisons in oc- 
cupied France, with inmates being forced 
to give up their winter underwear .. . 
Tokyo had to do some tall explaining 
when Thailand officials got hold of copies 
of a Japanese propaganda leaflet dropped 
in Maiaya; it showed the Japanese flag 
flying over Bangkok . . . A group of Brit- 
ish pacifists have formed a Committee for 
the Abolition of Night Bombing, hoping 
to end the practice through mutual agree- 
ment by the belligerents . . . The Hun- 
garian Government has assigned dancing 


instructors to the areas regained from Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia to refresh residents 
in the native Magyar dances, which had 
been banned there for years. 





Hoarding Checkup 


Although currency hoarding is tradi- 
tionally the Federal Reserve’s problem, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau is now investi- 
gating the matter. Behind this is a belief 
that the increasing hoarding of large bills 
reflects attempts at income-tax evasion. 
The point is that professional men and oth- 
ers who get their income from scattered 
sources can often escape detection for tax 
dodging if the bulk of their income is never 
put in bank accounts. 


New Products 


Two Denver engineers have invented a 
radio gadget for turning off electric signs 
in an air raid. Tuned to any broadcasting 
station, it automatically turns off the sign 
when the station goes off the air; it lights 
the sign again when the station has been 
back on the air for ten minutes . . . At- 
tractive blackout curtains are now avail- 
able; they are made to look like normal 
draperies but are backed with black, light- 
proof material and can be fastened across 
the window frame during air-raid alarms 
. . . For soldering: electric wires, there’s 
now a trick little unit which contains 
solder and flux in a sealed heat-generating 
shell. When it is slipped over the spliced 
wires and ignited with a match, the shell 
produces enough heat to melt the solder 
into the splice; the burnt shell then drops 
off, leaving a smoothly soldered connection. 


Food Price Outlook 


Farm and commodity experts now size 
up the general food picture for the next 
six months in this way: Meat prices should 
climb only moderately since supplies, in- 
cluding a greatly increased amount of pork, 
will be ample. Dairy products will go up 
markedly, because Britain is getting a 
large volume and because Washington 
wants higher prices to encourage larger 
production of cheese, butter, and milk. 


“Wheat is abundant, so that flour prices 


should not go up. Canned goods prices are 
expected to climb another 15 or 20%, 
with canned fish and fruits rising much 
more. 


Business Footnotes 


Government authorities will soon warn 
women against stocking up on girdles, 
pointing out that the elasticity won’t last 
long . . . The rise in waste-paper prices is 
leading to a new petty crime wave; gangs 
circulate in early morning hours and swipe 
new papers delivered outside stationery 
stores and unopened newsstands . . . Now 
a painting crisis is developing; the Japs 
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have cut off the supply of Chinese bristles 
needed for paintbrushes, plastic bristles are’ 
running short, and past union opposition to. 


_ paint sprays has left the country with too 


few to meet the demand. 





Movie Lines 


W schinstcs is now studying 2,000 feet 
of Technicolor film made during the Jap) 
attack on Hawaii by a Twentieth Century-] 
Fox camera crew who chanced to be on 
the spot. After censorship, it might be 
released for public showing . . . Walt Dis-1 
ney is rushing production on an income- 
tax cartoon featuring Donald Duck, hop- 
ing to get it into theaters by next month 
. . . Having been turned down for Army 
service, Jack Dempsey may go to Holly- 
wood to make physical-fitness films for 
Army camp showing. 


Press Notes. 


Alliance Book Corp. will shortly publish 
“Bend in the River,” a new Jan Valtin 
book about his term in San Quentin 
prison . . . S. Burton Heath, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning exposé specialist, is dicker- 
ing with The Chicago Sun to do a column 
and resume his exposé work on a nation- 
wide scale . . . James T. Farrell, author 
of “Studs Lonigan,” is working on a book 
of short stories. 


Movie War Trends 


Hollywood is in a frantic scramble to 
turn out pictures based on war heroes. 
Every major studio has bid for the rights 
for a film about Capt. Colin Kelly, and 
RKO finally obtained Mrs. Kelly’s con- 
sent but lost out when Kelly’s parents 
objected. Now Warner Brothers plan a 
picture about Lt. Boyd Wagner, Army 
pilot credited. with five Japanese planes. 
Another Hollywood wartime trend is 
toward pictures of the behind-the-scenes 
war effort, with stories about aircraft fac- 
tories, steel mills, Washington office work- 
ers, etc., either in production or planned. 
King Vidor’s next picture will be a grand- 
scale story of America’s industrial might. 


What’s Happened To—? 


George Santayana, renowned _philos- 
opher and author (“The Last Puritan,” 
“The Life of Reason”), is still living in 
Rome, his Spanish citizenship preventing 
wartime embarrassment. Now 78 and in 
good health, he’s working on his half-com- 
pleted autobiography . . . Bishop James 
Cannon Jr., Prohibition crusader and lead- 
er of the Southern anti-Smith Democrats 
in 1928, is now retired and frequently con- 
fined to his Richmond, Va., home: by ar- 
thritis. He still preaches occasionally and 
continues working for prohibition but re- 
alizes “you can’t go ahead of public opin- 
ion.” 
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| book every Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe is allocated 
to war needs—but serving as a sales force should. They 
are in the plants of our customers, helping to get 


What’s happened to our salesmen? | 


= maximum use and production from all the machine 
reroes. tools there, to speed America’s arming. 
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HOW TO ADD 32,500,000 MAN-DAYS 


IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


... without adding floor space, men or machines! 


HILE we are working night and 
day to build more machines, to 
train more men, to produce more goods, 
let’s not overlook a vast reservoir of 
manpower that is available . . . now! 


As of September, 1941, it has been 
estimated that 2,600,000 men were em- 
ployed in the 18 industries handling 
the greater part of our vital production. 


IF production increased only 1% 
in this key group, it would 
be the equivalent of adding 
6,500,000 man-days annually! 


IF production only increased 3%, 
it would be the equivalent of 
adding 19,500,000 man-days 
annually! : 


IF production increased only 5%, 
we would add 32,500,000 
man-days in defense industries 
... without hiring or training 
a single new man! 


Can any of these paper figures be 
turned into productive manpower? Is 
there a simple tool, ready to hand? 


‘ There is. Today some 
plants, such as the great 
new airplane plants of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Glenn L. Martin 

Co. and others, are getting things 

done faster, better, safer with fluo- 


rescent lighting . . . the new type of 


lighting which gives needed 30 to 50 


footcandles of cool light so economically. 


Many employers of men in war time in- 
dustries, however, do not realize how 
good lighting adds trained manpower 
by increasing production. For instance, 
a machine tool plant 
now turns out as much 
on the night shift as on 
the day shift, with fewer 
rejects—fewer complaints of eyesttain. 





Another concern, manufacturing tex- 
tiles, was able to report an increase of 
4% in production. It employed 600 
workers. Better lighting actually added 

* the production of 24 trained men with- 
out adding a penny to the company’s 
payroll. 


It might pay you to look into this mod- 
ern way of adding manpower to horse 
power...the fluorescent 
way! If youdo, remember 
the initials G-E on a fluo- 





rescent lamp are a pledge 
from General Electric scientists to give 
you more and more light for your 
money. You can get full particulars 
about this “lighting of tomorrow” 


... today... by calling General Electric. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL $6) ELECTRIC 
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_ Japanese Plunge Into Indies 
fidens Front of Pacific Fury 


Southward Sweep Seeks 
» Erect Wall Around Singapore 
nd the Allied Command 


The southward sweep of the yellow tide 
m Japan continued with unabated force 
t week. Swirling around the last pocket 
{resistance on the Philippines, Nipponese 
ldiers breasted fire from jungles and 
aches but moved steadily forward against 
he outnumbered defenders of Western 
orld footholds in the Orient. 


@ 


In tanks and planes and on bicycles the 
Nipponese advanced down the Malay 
Peninsula, sweeping the British before 
them. By this week the Japanese columns 
were gravely menacing the great citadel of 
Singapore from a point less than 160 miles 
away. Undaunted by the magnitude of op- 
erations already under way, the invaders 
opened a drive against the Netherlands 
Indies, landing troops at four points in 
Celebes and Borneo. 

The most hopeful aspect of a week that 
left Washington and London steeped in 
discouragement was the fact that the 


United Nations had begun to pull them- 
selves together in the Southwestern Pacific 
under the unified command of Gen. Sir 
Archibald P. Wavell. This distinguished 
soldier, who believes that “a great com- 
mander should have the spirit of adventure 
and the touch of the gambler,” started to 
set up the headquarters of the unified com- 
mand somewhere in Java. One of the first 
results of the new leadership was a step- 
ping up of air action behind the enemy’s 
lines. 
The war in the Pacific: 


Malaya 


The menace to Singapore grew with each 
succeeding hour last week. On both the 
Eastern and Western Malaya fronts the 
Japanese blasted their way through jungle 
and rubberland, an inexorable tide of 
troops. They pushed the British back so 
fast that the officers of the defending forces 
frequently forgot their pipes and tobacco 
pouches in their huts. 

The heaviest fighting centered in the vi- 


| 


& 


When British and American commanders met in Chungking: (l. to r.) Gen. George H. Brett (U.S8.), Gen. L. E. 
Dennys (Britain), Gen. John Magruder (U.S.) and Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell (Britain) 
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cinity of Kuala Lumpur, capital of the 
Federated Malay States, known to British 
planters simply as K.L. There, only 200 
miles north of Singapore, the smell of 
burning rubber polluted the air. Flaming 
rubber warehouses, fired by retreating 
planters, belched black smoke into the 
gray Malaya skies. 

K.L.’s florid Moorish buildings, framed 
by lush green foliage, provided targets for 
Japanese dive bombers. Life oozed out of 
the once affluent, easygoing rubber capital. 
The Padang, or town common, the scene 
of many a cricket match, was an empty 
patch of grass. Last drinks had been 
downed in the Spotted Dog and the Lake 
Club. Shops and houses were shuttered. 
The reign of the white tuans, who had de- 
clined to take the “Japanese monkey fight- 
ers” seriously, went into eclipse. 


Refugees 


Misery flowed southward over the roads 
leading to Malacca and to Singapore. 
There were swarms of white refugees, 
larger swarms of Malays, Chinese, and In- 
dians. Moving motor cars, wrecked motor 
cars, carts, and wheelbarrows cluttered the 
route. Jars of pickles and jam, tins of milk, 
carried on native heads, told a story: the 
authorities, in order to deprive the Japa- 
nese -of booty, had thrown open the shops 
and the mobs, like flocks of ravenous 
crows, had picked every shelf ‘clean. 

The smoky sky, frequently rolling 
thunder and forked with lightning, was 
an awesome spectacle to the Malays, flee- 
ing from one terror toward another. Ahead 
loomed Mount Ophir, near Malacca, a 
dread word in every Malay heart from 
time immemorial. On the height dwelt the 
Princess Putri, whose throne of human 
bones. was guarded by benuas, or demons, 
who turned themselves into tigers and 
gobbled up human beings. It was almost a 
living memory, how the goddess had once 
demanded, as her price for marrying a 
Sultan, a golden and a silver bridge, a cup- 


ful of the ruler’s blood, a vat of human . 


tears, and the livers of 10,000 mosquitoes. 
It was doubtful, however, if Putri could 
be any worse than the Japanese. 

The Malays plodded on. Their world, 
like the world of the whites, was in revo- 
lution. : 


Invaders 

Everywhere the Japanese were in the 
ascendancy. Theirs was overwhelming su- 
periority in numbers and mechanized 
equipment. Five weeks of fighting had 
given them possession of two-thirds of 
Malaya. Their transports edged through 
the coastal waters at will. They had 
seized fifteen British air bases, 60 to 70 
per cent of tin production, and half of the 
rubber. 

Stratagems and foresight helped them 
along. Even the innocent-looking barges 
and junks, decked out to look like wash- 
day with white shirts and colored sarongs 


flapping on the gunwale rigging, turned 
out to be troop carriers. A captured Jap- 
anese tank yielded maps of the jungle that 
had taken years to prepare. 

How the Japanese fought with “almost 
maniacal disregard for loss of life” was 
described by NBC’s Singapore  corre- 
spondent, Martin Agronsky, who quoted 
a front-line observer: “Killing the Japs is 
like knocking over tenpins in a bowling 
alley. The commander is always setting up 
fresh troops.” 

Last week the Japanese captured Kuan- 
tan on the east coast and continued their 
push south. In the west, Kuala Lumpur 
fell after a short but bitter struggle. As the 
British fell back some 30 miles, their de- 
fenses extended over a wavering east- 
west line, 160 to 200 miles north of 
Singapore. On Monday Singapore heard an 
official spokesman say: “The Allies will 
have air superiority . . . within three days.” 
No sooner did he speak than Japanese 
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bombers staged their first major daylig} 
raid on the island. The result was a sha 
defeat for Nippon: eleven of their plang 
were reported shot down. 





. ond giit 
Counteraction my 
While the British naval and grounfiiiy the ‘ 
forces were inadequate for a counteroffemidown aS 
sive, the RAF undertook a series of sweeyiifve ton: 
over Northern Malaya and Thailand Mseen aft 
harass enemy operations in the rear. were th 


and Tak 
footed, . 


These attacks gave Burma a rew ip 
portance. Here the British have the bij 


gest airport in the Orient at Mingaladogmthan rifl 
near Rangoon, and a smaller base negiall the | 
Moulmein (NEwsweEeK, Jan. 12). Plangmtactics f 
include American Brewster Buffaloes angiplanes 0 
Curtiss P-40s. British pilots and Amergimmachine 
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cans, hired by the Chinese on the basis ¢ 
$600 a month and a $500 bonus for eve 
Japanese plane brought down, are fightin} 
under the newly appointed commande 
the 47-year-old Air Vice Admiral D. F 



















The battle for Singapore: Jap drives (arrows) on Britain’s stronghold 
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tthe only questions were 


Mtevenson, Who Sy directed air raids 
» Germany. — 
The Anglo-American squadrons on Jan. 
and 8 gave Thailand’s capital its first 
se of war. Bangkok’s network of canals 
a glittering temple roofs, flaring sky- 
‘ard like carabao horns, guided the pilots 
» the city’s docks where they swooped 
Jown as low as 1,000 feet and unloaded 
fve tons of bombs. Huge fires could be 
n afterward miles away. Other targets 
ats the airdromes of Mehsod, Raheng, 
and Tak, where the Japanese, caught flat- 
footed, were able to use nothing better 
han rifle fire, while the attackers destroyed 
all the planes on the field. Using strafing 
tactics for the first time in Thailand, RAF 
es on Monday wrecked a moving train, 
machine-gunned a railway station, and 
goured an airfield with fire until its three 
gounded planes were destroyed. 
In retaliation the Japanese raided Ran- 
gon seven times and Moulmein twice. 


All in all, the Burma-Thailand duels cost 


the Japanese more than 70 planes. 

Other RAF squadrons, apparently based 
o Singapore, attacked Ipoh, the Malayan 
tin center, captured only a fortnight ago, 
and the Thai airdromes at Sungei Patani 
and Singora. 


New Fronts 


Just as Hitler, in prewar days, dreamed 
of the Ukraine’s bulging granaries, so did 
Japanese imperialists dream of the Neder- 
landsch-Indié, the 3,000-mile chain of 
islands, rich with rice, tin, and particularly 
oil fields yielding 8,000,000 tons a year. 
After Dec. 7, an invasion was inevitable; 

“When?” and 
“Where?” 


| By the middle of-last week the answers 


were clear. From Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur came a warning that a new front in 


is & the war was about to open. Japanese ships 


were massing off Mindanao, the southern- 
most island of the Philippines. Obvious 
objectives were the Minahassa residency of 


‘Celenes and the oil-well island of Tarakan, 


of Eastern Borneo. Two preliminary 
bombings of Tarakan followed—enough to 
set propellers whirring in the secret air- 
dromes of Dutch jungles. 

The attacks came on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 10: 

Three separate landings in which para- 
chute troops took part were made in Min- 
ahassa. Out from an airdrome, concealed 
from the invaders by thickets of casuarina, 
bamboo, and sagoweer palm trees, roared 
Allied planes. Four Japanese planes were 
downed, two hits were scored on a cruiser. 
Two Australian planes fell earthward in 
flames. The defenders, forced to fight 
it many places .at: once, yielded ground 


but continued to put up a stubborn re- 
‘sistance, / 


MBnaheilan to tile of tis tow Raioesn, 


ized. areas of. _Celebes. Its population of 


$10,000, of 2,400 Europeans, 
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The Race for Singapore 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


Never before have so many na- 
tions and races combined in one effort 
at one global point to fight for such a 
little spot of land as Singapore, a tiny 
island 27 miles long and 14 miles wide 
(see map, page 14). Here American 
airmen and sailors have joined a united 
command composed of RAF’ units, Sea- 
forth Highlanders, Royal Artillerymen, 
Australians, New Zealanders, Malay, 
Indian, and Chinese troops and Nether- 
lands Indies forces. 

Singapore, at the western gateway to 
the Pacific, is a child of the British 
Navy. England’s seamen made it an 
offensive sea base and spent vast sums 
of money for its security. Its fortifi- 
cations command the sea and, as a 
fortress, it has been called impregnable. 
Its coastline has 25 miles of barbed- 
wired gun nests and machine-gun pill- 
boxes. Great batteries of 18-inch guns 
control the sea approaches, and mines 
are laid to halt any hostile sea craft 
venturing that way. Yet, with all its 
vaunted impregnability, its might de- 
pends on the security of a narrow strip 
of unfortified land pointed at the is- 
land’s head like a dagger. 


Those responsible for the defenses 
of Singapore left not only the land 
road unguarded but the air routes as 
well. Just as the failure to provide air 
and land defenses for the British Isles 
until invasion was threatened almost 
led to the downfall of Britain, there is 
now a counterpart in the neglect to 
secure the safety of Singapore. In Singa- 
pore, however, which is less than a mile 
off the mainland, the concentrations of 
the defenses on the island itself could 
have been avoided in the application 
of an old fundamental tactical principle 
that “a bridge is best defended from its 
approaches and not by sitting on it.” 

Now the inevitable has happened. The 
foe of many years, the only nation that 
could attack it, is pouring its soldiers 
down the Malay Peninsula in an all-out 
offensive against Britain’s great naval 
base. And make no mistake; the fight 
is not for the tin mines and rubber plan- 
tations—these will go to the victor re- 
gardless of who holds or gains them 
now—but for a little spot of land, the 


air above, and the sea around it. 


From the start the Japanese clung to 
the simple strategy of, a land drive 


against Singapore—a land drive sup- 
ported, of course, by air and sea power. 
That was a maneuver the defenders of 
the great sea bastion were least pre- 
pared to meet. All the British could do 
was to fight stubborn delaying actions, 
while the enemy swept down the Malay 
Peninsula. 

As the situation shaped up at the be- 
ginning of this week, the British faced 
grave danger of additional cut-in land- 
ings at their rear. Japanese beachheads 
established at key coastal points would 
destroy the whole defensive structure in 
Central Malaya and compel a with- 
drawal to the Johore zone. Thus the 
British would be forced to their fixed 
positions in the sector 100 miles north 
of Singapore. And that is where the real 
land battle for the island fortress may 
be expected to begin. 


Since the Japanese over-all stra- 
tegical situation is insecure because of 
the extension of their air, sea, and 
ground axial lines of advance to danger- 
ous lengths, the Tokyo High Command 
is making every. effort to score the 
Singapore knockout before the army 
reaches its breaking stress or the de- 
fender can launch a counteroffensive. 
Too, J:pan must be greatly concerned 
over Russian successes against Hitler, 
with their consequential effect on the 
Manchukuan front, as well as tremen- 
dously. worried of late over the active 
operations on the China front. 

The Japanese know that their army 
is racing against time. They also know 
that Allied sea and air forces are unit- 
ing somewhere in the Singapore sector, 
and that somewhere in Burma, behind 
and flanking the Japanese Army in Ma- 
laya, are good Indian regiments (one- 
third British) recently reinforced by 
Chinese troops. Above all, the Japanese 
know that commanding these fighting 
forces is a fighting soldier, Sir Archivald 
P. Wavell, and that, therefore, the 
battle for Singapore soon may be ex- 
pected to take on a new phase and 
reach an unpredicted high. 

In spite of the Japanese successes, 
hope lies in Winston Churchill’s pre- 
diction: “Singapore will hold,” and also 
in General Pownall’s recent declaration 
to his troops: “You can be sure the tide 
will turn here as already it has turned 
after many days in Europe and Africa.” 
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6,000 Chinese, and the rest mostly Chris- 
tian natives, turned the fertile land into a 
treasure of rice, cocoa, coffee, and copra. 
Rice growing in the region is so ancient, 
according to local legends, that the first 
grains were stolen from the empungs, or 
jungle gods. 


Tarakan 


The parachute and sea-borne invaders 
of the tiny, palm-girded island of Tarakan 
also encountered stiff resistance. Only a 
short time before, the commander had de- 
clared that if the Japanese ever took Tara- 
kan they would find nothing but “charred 
oil plants and wells and dead Dutchmen.” 
Dutch bombers scored direct hits on a 
Japanese cruiser and two transports. 

In Tarakan, the Japanese looked to get 
a rich prize. Its oil yield was 960,000 tons 
a year, so pure in quality that it could be 
piped direct from the wells into ships’ 
bunkers. Everything was in readiness, 
however, to destroy surface equipment and 
underground machinery if the Japanese 
gained control of the island. The man 
at the switch was Dr. H. A. Colijn, son 
of the former Premier of the Netherlands 
now in a Nazi concentration camp. 

The Japanese invasions were the focal 
point of far-flung naval and air actions. 
The Japanese bombed Amboina, the Dutch 
naval air base and the Natuna Islands and 
sent planes to machine-gun the Sumatran 
town of Tanjong Balei, just across Malacca 
Strait from the Malayan town of Kuala 
Selangor. 

On the other side, the Allied nations in- 
tensified their plans for operating in. con- 
cert. The presence of Australian planes 
among Dutch squadrons was revealed in 
the Minahassa action. United States war- 
ships were reported in Netherlands waters. 
United States planes, probably based on 
Amboina, in their second raid in a week on 
Japanese vessels in Malalag Bay, Min- 
danao, set a battleship on fire and hit an 
anti-aircraft battery on the shore. 

The united nature of the defense was 
emphasized when Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart, commander of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet and Supreme Naval Com- 
mander for the United Nations in the 
Southwest Pacific, permitted an announce- 
ment that he had arrived in the Nether- 


lands Indies by submarine the preceding - 


week, 

All these thrusts and counterthrusts were 
guided by a vast, strategic design hinging 
on a flanking movement around Singapore 
to obtain advantageous positions and prey 
on Allied supply lines. 


Philippines 

The terrain forming the northern arc 
of Manila Bay changes with the dramatic 
suddenness of the Grand Canyon. To the 
west, jungle-covered roadless mountains 
jut skyward from the southern rim of 
Zambales Province southward to the tip 


4 trained and courageous army to 
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New landings: Japan strikes at the Netherlands Indies 


of the Bataan Peninsula, forming the 
rugged seaward arm of the bay. Immedi- 
ately to the northeast of this volcanic, 
sparsely populated territory, and nearly a 
mile below its highest peak, lies the many- 
tongued delta of the Pampanga River— 
flat, marshy, and dotted with fishermen’s 
huts. 

It was in this corner of the Philippines, 
north and west of occupied Manila, that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his Ameri- 
can and Filipino Army last week dug in 
to withstand the hammer blows of Nip- 
ponese invaders aiming for a knockout. 
Roughly, the defenders’ line stretched 
from somewhere near the Pampanga delta 
over a 45-mile-long arc to the point where 
the Zambales Mountains meet the sea. 

The defenders were believed to be well 
supplied with ammunition drawn from the 
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Invade the U.S.? It’d Be Easy, 
Japanese Paper Boasts 


The belief that the United States | 
cannot be invaded is “as much a 
myth as that the Maginot Line 
could not bestaken, or that Singa- 
pore and Pearl Harbor are impreg- 
nable,” according to the Japan 
Times Advertiser, English-language 
Tokyo newspaper. 

The newspaper, which is govern- 
meht-controlled, pointed out last 
week that the British, possessing 
naval superiority, had successfully 
turned the trick in 1814 when Wash- 
ington was burned. Today, with the 
American Navy “badly crippled” by 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
strategist claimed that a Japanese 
landing in force on the American 
continent was “within the realm not 
alone of possibility but of probabil- 
ity.” Once such a force had been 
landed, the editors continued, “it 
will be a simple matter for a well- 





sweep everything before it.” 











stores of Corregidor, American-held island 
fortress 2 miles south of Bataan. Aided by 
cover afforded by the mountain forests 
and ravines, they took advantage of a lull 
in the fighting to strengthen their forti- 
fications. Then, after Nipponese and de- 
fending patrols had clashed in a series of 
skirmishes, gunners on both sides opened 
up in artillery duels. On Jan. 10, the 
heavily reinforced Japs launched a fierce 
attack on General MacArthur’s right flank. 
This the defenders repulsed with heavy 
losses to the enemy and relatively small 
casualties to themselves. This week, Gen- 
eral MacArthur reported that a heavy ar- 
tillery battle was in - progress along the 
entire front and that enemy air attacks 
were being renewed. But he threw no light 
on a Tokyo claim that the Olongapo naval 
base, on Subic Bay near the juncture of 
the Zambales and Bataan coastlines, had 
been occupied by the invaders. 

Earlier, following up his charges that 
before capturing Manila the Japanese had 
wantonly bombed civilians in the capital, 
General MacArthur accused the Jap fliers 
of “completely razing” four defenseless 
Philippine towns, including Tarlac, a city 
of 55,000 some 65 miles north of Manila. 
He declared that the Japs had deliberate- 
ly chosen Sundays and religious holidays 
for their bombing attacks, knowing that 
large numbers of civilians would then be 
attending churches or on the streets, and 


_that the bombardiers had_ singled out 


churches as special targets. 

The American commander-in-chief also 
revealed that in a move to prevent re- 
ception of broadcasts from the United 
States and Britain, Japanese troops in. 
Manila were attempting to suppress the 
use of radio sets by civilians, although this 
also meant cutting off propaganda broad- 
casts from Toyko. 

Meanwhile, the first Filipino Quisling 
emerged in the person of Jorge Vargas. 
former secretary to President Manuel 
Quezon. Vargas, according to the Tokyo 
radio, took over the job as Manila’s mayor 
under a plan calling for complete coopera- 
tion with Japan, including control of citi- 
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ns of “enemy nations and others hostile 
to Japan” and appointment of Japanese 
advisers in the city administration. 


Significance 


Because of Nippon’s present concentra- 
tion of superior strength in the air and on 
the sea, the Japanese drive to the south 
has moved much more rapidly than mili- 
tary observers thought possible. At face 
yalue, the situation seems to indicate that 
Singapore soon may be rendered useless, 
if, indeed, it does not fall to the invaders. 
But in the background of any appraisal of 
Singapore’s chances, full consideration 
must be given to the probability that 
somewhere in the 160 miles between the 
Jap position at the beginning of the week 
and Singapore the defenders have provided 
themselves with some kind of fortifications 
fom which they can at least achieve a de- 
lying action. 

It is, however, considered imperative 
that General Wavell develop some counter 
pressure as soon as possible. It seems prob- 
able that he is awaiting the arrival of fur- 
ther air support before striking. One means 
of taking some of the heat off Singapore 
would be to drive from Burma toward 
Japan’s rear installations in Thailand—a 
move that may be foreshadowed by the 
recent arrival of Chinese troops in Burma. 

Until such offensive action develops, 
however, the threat to Singapore must be 
considered extremely grave. For even 
though the defenders may be able to hold 
the fortress, use of the naval base would 
he impossible so long as Nippon’s land- 
based planes are within easy striking dis- 
tance and Britain is unable to establish 
air superiority over the island. And should 
Singapore fall, the Allies would be forced 
to fall back to Australia, Java, and Ceylon 
and delay to some future time any at- 
tempt to fight their way back into the 
China Sea. 

Moreover, each advance toward Singa- 
pore has brought the Japs raw materials 
they need to carry on their war—oil, rub- 
ber, tin, and the like. In many cases, their 
alvance has been so rapid that the retreat- 
ing defenders have been unable to destroy 
stores of these materials awaiting ship- 
ment. And even though the British would 
like to practice earth scorching in Malaya, 
the physical job of chopping down thou- 
sands of rubber trees before the swiftly 
moving Japs arrive has been just too great 
a task. 








China’s Round 


_ Streams of happy refugees poured back 
mto battered Changsha last week and 
gangs of coolies dug huge graves for the 
“unknown invaders” as China jubilantly 
proclaimed her greatest victory over Ja- 
pan. 

In contrast to the preceding week’s con- 
ficting claims, this time there was no 


doubt. With the left-handed explanation 
that its troops had “accomplished their 
objectives,” Tokyo itself admitted the 
withdrawal of its forces. It was obvious 
that the Japanese command had for the 
third time committed the same tactical 
blunders which, the Chinese boasted, cost 
it 100,000 casualties in 1939 and 1941— 
and which were probably closer to 50,000. 
Chungking put Japan’s cost of the latest 
adventure at 65,000 men wounded and 
killed and vast quantities of equipment. 

Once again, the Japanese Army’s neme- 
sis was the slight, tough, and wily Gen. 
Hsueh Yueh, unknown abroad but re- 
garded in China as a master strategist. 
For three years, this 45-year-old officer 
has devoted all his time to converting 
Changsha into a gigantic trap. Thrice dur- 
ing these years, the trap was sprung with 
success. 

Hsueh Yueh’s strategy was brilliantly 
simple. His troops melted before the ad- 
vancing Japanese units, then attacked the 
foe’s 90-mile supply lines. Last week, the 
Japanese woes were multiplied by heavy 
rains, which kept the air force grounded 
and converted roads into a quagmire. 
Some of the captured Japanese admitted 
they had had no food for 24 hours. 

Heartened by the victory, the Chinese 
command promptly ordered a general of- 
fensive along a 1,000-mile front. Some 
Chinese units were said to have penetrated 
the outer defenses of two major Japanese 
bases—at Nanchang, in Central China, 
and at Canton, almost within sight of 
Hong Kong. An American bank clerk who 
escaped from Shanghai encountered strong 
guerrilla forces. within 100 miles of that 
city. 

Chungking was supremely happy at 
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the turn of events. First, it had dealt the 
Japanese a severe material and psychologi- 
cal blow. Second, in blocking the seizure 
of Changsha and the strategically impor- 
tant Canton-Hankow Railway, it had 
averted a disaster. Third, it had once 
again demonstrated to the democracies 
that, given arms, China can lick Japan. 





Sidelights of Battle 


The full story of a battle, whether on 
land or sea or in the air, seldom becomes 
known until long after the smoke has 
cleared away. This was illustrated last week 
when a batch of hitherto unrevealed narra- 
tives cropped up about recent fighting on 
the Pacific front. Highlights: 


“ When Japanese bombs began bursting in 
Pearl Harbor at 7:50 on the morning of 
Dec. 7, the job of taking command of one 
American destroyer fell to a youngster of 
24, senior of four ensigns who were the 
only officers aboard. With a veteran’s calm 
and initiative, despite the fact that he was 
only two years out of Annapolis, he in- 
stantly ordered battle stations manned and 
headed for open water with anti-aircraft 
guns blazing at the raiders. 

What happened then comes out in the 
ensign-skipper’s report, which the Navy re- 
leased last week, although it withheld 
names of the men concerned: “As we 


moved downstream we kept up a hot fire 
. .. Four planes engaged by our guns were 
seen to go down in smoke. Two planes that 
dived over us, trying to reach the battle- 
ships beyond, got it from our machine 
guns.” 


Once outside the harbor, the patrolling 
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Strategy: Chinese plowed up roads to delay Jap mechanized units 
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destroyer soon located a submarine and un- 
loaded four depth bombs: “We observed a 
large oil slick on the sea and bubbles .. . 
First we thought the submarine was sur- 
facing, so Ensign————trained the battery 
to starboard to be ready for it. Then we 
knew it had been destroyed.” 

After that, the destroyer contacted, 
depth-bombed, and probably sank another 
submarine, and later took on the job of 
screening a heavy cruiser. 


q The Jap raiders at Pearl Harbor caught 
Dr. John J. Moorhead, 1917-18 veteran and 
now medical director of New York’s transit 
system, in the midst of delivering a lecture 
on war wounds to Army and Navy officers. 
He immediately cut short his talk and be- 
gan to practice what he had been preach- 
ing. Last week, Dr. Moorhead revealed in 
New York that many lives had been saved 
by a new radio “locater” developed by 
Samuel Berman, New York subway en- 
gineer. Unlike a previously announced 
British device (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 2, 1940) , 
which clicks when its probe touches bomb 
fragments, the cigar-shaped Berman in- 
strument utilizes the same principle as the 
submarine detector. Thus, when passed 
over wounds, it locates the fragments by 
giving off waves which are reflected back 
on striking metal. 


“{ Japanese naval losses at Wake Island 
amounted to seven ships—a cruiser, four 
destroyers, a submarine, and a gunboat, 
an increase of two (a destroyer and a 
gunboat) over previously announced losses, 
the Navy revealed on Jan. 8. The revised 
estimate of the toll inflicted on the Japs 
by Maj. James P. S. Devereux’s heroic 
band of 377 leathernecks during their de- 
fense of the island from Dec. 2 to 22 was 
compiled after receipt of delayed dis- 
patches covering the fighting up to 
Dec. 20. 

One report was from Maj. Paul A. Put- 
nam, aviation commander at Wake. He 
disclosed that at no time during the siege 
were more than four of the unit’s deadly 
little Grumman fighters in. operation; yet 
they accounted for five Jap planes, a sub- 
marine, and a ship. Putnam especially 
commended Lt. John F. Kinney and Tech- 
nical Sgt. William J. Hamilton for their 
ingenuity in repairing and servicing the 
island’s tiny air force. A second report was 
from Maj. Walter L. J. Bayler, another 
aviation officer. This consisted of a dra- 
matic day-by-day account of the fighting. 
Typical entry: “Dec. 15, 11 a.m.—Dawn 
raid by three four-engined seaplanes. 
Twenty-seven Jap bombers. Shot down 
two Japs.” 

The same day it released these dis- 
patches, the Navy published an offi- 
cial citation of the Wake defenders by 
President Roosevelt. In this the Presi- 
dent lauded the “courageous conduct” 
of the men in face of “overwhelming 
superiority of enemy, air, sea, and land 
attacks.” 


Sunk by Radio 


American Ships Take: Beating 
From the Tokyo Broadcasters 


The sea war in the Pacific produced fire- 
works aplenty last week, although most of 
the noise came not from naval batteries 
but from Nipponese announcers. On Jan. 
7, the Tokyo radio reported that “the Jap- 
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act that 
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spokesman, denying the claim, gibed at ; 
as “Japanese propaganda.” 


Next day Tokyo went off on anothegm Toky® 
tack, contradicting its radio report. In qmmhat in a 
broadcast reviewing the first month of warfmmiles S° 


Capt. Hideo Hiraide, Jap naval spokes 
man, challenged the American and British 
Navies to “come out and fight.” He also 
asserted that Nipponese warships were op. 
erating everywhere in the Pacific zone, in. 
cluding United States West Coast waters 


bubmaril 


anese Fleet is fighting the United States But in Washington on Jan. 9 the United 
Fleet in the Pacific’—an assertion which 
other Axis sources amplified to include one 
American battleship sunk and another’ of submarine operations” off our Pacifi 
badly damaged. A Washington Navy 
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States Navy pointed out that coastal de. 
fense plans had resulted in a “narrowing, 


shore—an announcement borne out by the 
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The President hailed the heroic defenders of Wake Island 
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bed at immact that no ship attacks had been reported 
here since Dec. 23. 
Tokyo’s next salvo consisted of a claim 


hat in an-attack near Johnston Island, 700 
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h of warlfniles southwest of Honolulu, a Japanese 

spokes mpubmarine had sunk the 29-year-old 11,500- 
| Britishamon aircraft tender Langley—the same ship 
He alsmrhich it had asserted earlier was either 





‘unk or badly damaged” in Philippine 
aters on the first day of war. Washington 
Jenied this one, too. A Navy spokesman 
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 Unitedfimdeclared: “It’s the old Nazi game and 
stal defmitheyre hoping someone will give away 
Wrowin; Mapome secrets.” - 






However, that somebody’s navy was in 
fighting mood in Japan’s front yard was 
revealed on Jan. 9 by Tokyo itself: an 
enemy submarine had torpedoed and badly 
damaged the 2,250-ton Nipponese freight- 
et Unkai Maru No. 1 near the Izu Islands 
two days earlier. In this exploit, the raider 
-probably American, since British and 
Dutch subs are busy in Malayan and In- 
dies waters—approached to within 100 
niles of Tokyo and 65 miles of Yoko- 
suka, Japan’s biggest naval base. 
Meanwhile, Washington presented Tokyo 
vith still worse news when it revealed that 
one American submarine had sent a Japa- 
nese transport and three large freighters to 
the bottom. Batavia added to the parade 
by announcing that a Dutch sub had sunk 
two Jap transports in the Gulf of Siam. On 
the other hand, the Dutch reported that a 
se Japanese sub had sunk an unidentified 
é men Netherlands freighter in the Java Sea, 
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. eee? afterward shelling, §machine-gunning, 
sted and ramming the vessel’s lifeboats, with 
~ the result that there were only three sur- 
“a vivors. 

duty The same day, Washington announced 
er the destruction by bombing in Netherlands 
sd Indies waters of the 8,135-ton American 
: President liner Ruth Alexander. Only one 
aq life was lost in the sinking. And this week 


the Navy disclosed that shortly after mid- 
night on Jan. 11, Samoan time, a “small 
enemy vessel” had shelled the naval sta- 
tion on the Samoan isle of Tutuila, caus- 
ing only slight injuries to personnel and no 
material damage. 

A recapitulation of official reports and 
claims of sea losses made by the United 
Nations up to the beginning of the sixth 
week of the war in the Pacific gives a score 
of sixteen lost by the United Nations to 30 
by Japan. The casualty toll, comprising 
ships actually sunk or destroyed and ex- 
cluding reports relating merely to damage, 
since these are in many cases incomplete, 
breaks down as follows: 
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Type Ship Sunk Nations Japan 
Battleships 2 1 
Tuisers 1 1 
Destroyers 3 5 
Submarines 2 5 
Transports 0 12 
Freighters 6 4 
Miscellaneous Ships 2 2 
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The road back: Nazis slog through snow and mud on Russian front 


~ Morale of Nazi Army Shaken 
by a Solid Month of Retreat 


Tanks Stalled by Winter, 
but Reds Fall Back on Cavalry; 


Soviet Push Gains Momentum 


Jan. 8, 1942, marked the end of a month 
of the most remarkable events in Nazi 
military history—a month of uninter- 
rupted retreats on the vast Russian front. 
The original German announcement of 
defeat was bad enough when it was first 
issued on Dec. 8. But it had merely said 
that offensive operations were over and 
that positional warfare would set in for 
the winter. Since that time the Nazis have 
nearly forgotten the meaning of positional 
warfare as every week has seen them re- 
treating farther and faster. 

Last week may go down as the gloomiest 
in the German Army calendar. On every 
front the Red troops won outstanding 
victories or captured positions that may 
lead to further successes. Around Lenin- 
grad Soviet units sliced into the Germans 
on the icy southern shore of Lake Ladoga 
and battled to free the Stalin Canal of 
Nazi occupation. This would [open one 
route into the besieged city, although the 
main rail junction of Schliisselburg is still 
held by the Germans. 

On the Moscow front the Russians made 
what was probably their deepest and most 
dangerous penetration into the German 
lines so far» They drove to a spot only 
40 miles north of Bryansk and captured 


the town of Lyudinovo. This had the ef- 
fect of cutting some of the most important 
north-south communications of the Ger- 
mans on this sector. It also further out- 
flanked the Nazi positions at Mozhaisk, 
due west of Moscow, where 100,000 Nazis 
have been trapped by the Soviet advance. 
And near Kharkov, scene of a great Ger- 
man victory in October, the Russians 
crossed the Donets River in force and 
drove toward the city. 

In the Crimea, the astonishing sea- 
borne Red offensive gathered momentum. 
Russian troops landed at both Yalta and 
Eupatoria. Combined with the units that 
previously had taken Kerch and Theo- 
dosia, they drove on the Germans from 
three directions. The troops beleaguered 
inside Sevastopol by the German and Ru- 
manian Armies suddenly burst out of the 
fortress and joined in the Red attack. 
The siege of the great Black Sea naval 
base had been lifted, and this week the 
Russian Fleet, again operating from Se- 
vastopol, shelled the retreating Axis forces. 

Even in the far north, the Reds took the 


-jnitiative. The Finns admitted progress 


by Soviet Armies advancing from Mur- 
mansk along the coast of the Arctic Sea. 
In the 1939-40 winter war with Finland, 
the Russians on this front managed to take 
Petsamo and cut Finiand off from its 
outlet on the Arctic Ocean. 

The Russian successes were a tonic to 
all the United Nations. But the day-to- 
day account of military operations did not 
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answer the great question of how the So- 
viet forces had managed to beat the sup- 
posedly invincible German Army. The ex- 
planation was full of meaning for the fu- 
ture of the conduct of the war throughout 
the world. But it also took into account a 
great diversity of factors and conditions. 


Lines 

The underlying cause probably lay in 
German strategical conceptions. After the 
Russians failed to fold up under the first 
onslaught, the Nazis planned the conquest 
of the most important parts of Russia and 
the establishment of defense lines that 
would keep the Red Armies permanently 
confined to the outer reaches of their vast 
country. 

The Germans aimed high when they laid 
down the initial line on which they pro- 
posed to halt this winter. It ran from Arch- 
angel in the far north, down the railway to 
Vologda, then followed the curving course 
of the Volga and ended on the Caspian Sea 
at Astrakhan. It had the advantage of be- 
ing a good defensive line, and there was 
the fact that it left the Soviets no area 
from which they could launch a big coun- 
terattack. And it had the feature of pro- 
viding billets for the German troops in the 
great cities and especially in Moscow dur- 
ing the cold months. 

These plans were made last summer and 
in the early fall. The effort to carry them 
out was responsible for the dispersal of 
German Armies over such huge fronts and 
was a material factor in wearing down the 
Nazis. But as it became obvious that the 
Archangel-Astrakhan line was not going 
to be reached, the Germans concentrated 
on the capture of Moscow as the next best 
thing. And it was in the assaults on the 
Soviet capital that the Nazis really soft- 
ened themselves up for the Soviet counter- 
blows. 

The crucial day in the Moscow battle 
came on Dec. 7. It was then that the Ger- 
man drives around Tula and Kalinin finally 
came to a halt and the Soviets were able 
to strike back. Some two weeks later Hit- 
ler removed General von Brauchitsch, 
made himself commander-in-chief, and in 
an order of the day to the army told it 
to maintain the line it then held. This 
represented a straightening of the line of 


greatest penetration but not any real re- - 


treat. At that time, from his instructions 
to the troops, it seemed evident that the 
Fiihrer intended them to make this their 
winter line. 

More than anything else, a disagreement 
on where the German Armies were to make 
their winter stand is supposed to have been 
in back of the quarrel between Hitler and 


-his generals. The general staff had recom- 


mended a great withdrawal to a line that 
roughly ran along the Luga River, south- 
west of Leningrad, thence to Smolensk, 
then followed the Dnieper River, and fi- 
nally cut across to the Crimea. Napoleon 
had been similarly advised to establish 
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The Russian campaign: Nazi aims and Soviet drives (arrows) 


winter quarters in Western Russia but had 
refused in favor of pushing on to Moscow. 
By last week, however, it appeared as if 
Hitler might eventually be pushed back 
to the general-staff line. 


Billets 


The failure of the Germans to attain or 
hold their planned lines ‘n Russia was the 
chief reason in terms of strategy for their 
defeats. But there were many other con- 
tributory factors. One of the most impor- 
tant of these has been the lack of shelter 
for the Nazi troops. As much as anything 
else, the dearth of warm billets has de- 
moralized the Germans. 


The Nazi High Command has been driv- 
en to all sorts of expedients in an effort to 
remedy this. One solution they adopted 
was to send railway cars by the thov- 
sands into Russia and park them on sid- 
ings. This resulted in the curtailment of 
train services throughout Europe but it 
at least provided the Nazis with aminimum 
of warmth. Polish cities also have been 
converted into a great concentration area 
for German troops. Nonetheless, disease 
and cold have taken a heavy toll among 
the Nazis. Around Leningrad influenza 
has been particularly prevalent. Typhus 
has ranged in other localities. In War- 
saw alone. ten special cemeteries have 
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een established to accommodate the over- 
aw of German dead. 

Another factor that played an impor- 
lant part in the German defeat was the 
treme difficulty of making mechanized 
equipment work in the great cold. Tanks 
aled in the snow and piled up on the 
Meads when the oil turned to a hard mass 
and the water in the radiators froze. 
Inlike the Russians, the Germans were un- 
able in such circumstances to fall back on 
cavalry, because the Nazi Army has very 
few mounted combat units. The use of 
cavalry under winter conditions has been 
one of the Soviet’s most effective weapons. 
The impact on German morale also has 
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been considerable as the Cossacks charge 
shouting the revolutionary battle cry for 
blood: “We are not vegetarians”—a revival 
of an old cry supposed to have been origi- 
nated by Marshal Budenny, the cavalry 
hero of the early days of the revolution. 
Bad morale among the German troops 
has been the result of the defeats rather 
than their cause, and, according to Soviet 
reports last week, it is slipping fast. They 
told of mass desertions by the Nazis. An 
Italian paper, the Corriere Della Sera of 
Milan, bore out the fact that German sol- 
diers had changed: “The German soldier 
js no longer the natty, jaunty young fel- 
lw who went out to do battle for his 
country. His uniform is dirty, his boots 
run down, he needs a shave. When a sol- 
dir in field gray returns from the front 
today his face is hardened and bleak, his 
mien is sober, and he says nothing.” 

On these cynical troopers, the Russians 
dropped propaganda leaflets containing 
special hints: “Expose a toe or finger to the 
cold and try to get it frozen. It is better to 
lose a finger than your life. Carry out orders 
as slowly as possible. Slip away when sent 
on a scouting trip. Stay in your dugout 
during attacks. Come over to the Red 
Army.” 





RAF Rampage 

To the critics who wondered—silently 
and otherwise—why the RAF had seem- 
ingly let up in its bombing campaign 
against Germany in the past three months, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Air Secretary, last 
week gave an answer. It was simple: the 
weather all last fall was the worst in fifteen 
years. Despite this handicap, Sinclair said, 
the British bombing of Germany during 
these months was 70 per cent heavier than 
in the same period in 1940. 

Before long, he added, the RAF will be 
able to “pay back in full the debt which 
we... have owed the Germans since last 
winter—and compound interest on it in 
the bargain.” Some idea of what the Brit- 
ish mean by this was given in reports from 
Belgium that. the Germans had christened 
the new British super-explosives, which 
erase entire city sections at a time, the 
Bezirksbomben—section bombs. 


Last week the RAF got its offensive 
against the Reich going again. The naval 
bases at Wilhelmshaven and Emden were 
attacked by bombers “in force,” and the 
German communiqué contained the laconic 
sentence that indicates a heavy raid: 
“There were some killed and injured among 
the civilian population.” 





General Fuel 


While the Axis forces in Libya still were 
on the run last week—and running so fast 
that the British couldn’t keep up with 
them—their commander, Gen. Erwin Rom- 
mel, was reported far from the scene of 
his defeats. The general was said to be 
resting at the German medical center of 
Tiibingen undergoing treatment for tropi- 
cal fever caught during the desert rainy 
season. It was hinted, moreover, that his 
reported illness might be like that of the 
purged Field Marshal Walther von Brauch- 
itsch—merely an easy way of covering up 
a fall from grace. 

But the British found evidence to show 
that the Axis reverses weren’t the fault of 
Rommel. In Cairo this week officials an- 
nounced that during the Libyan advance 
the following German administrative or- 
der had been found: “Owing to the great 


Wide World 
Gen. Rommel: a desert swan song? 


expenditure of fuel on the eastern front, 
the liquid fuel situation of the Reich is ex- 
ceptionally stringent. The fuel allowance 
for Panzer Gruppe Afrika accordingly has 
been severly cut down. In particular, we 
can no longer expect that liquid fuel lost 
by enemy action will be made good. Ac- 
cordingly, steps must be taken to bring 
about further reduction in the consumption 
of liquid fuel.” 

With the document were: suggestions on 
how to save fuel, one being to cut the 
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training of reserve drivers of tanks to the 
minimum. This shortage of gasoline would 
explain things that puzzled the British 
during their advance across Cyrenaica: 
tanks being abandoned undamaged and 
planes left grounded, easy marks for the 
RAF. 

The Libyan weather, a thing of violent 
extremes and sudden changes, also has 
played its part in the pzesent campaign. 
Again last week there were days of bitter- 
ly cold rain, which mired both sides and 
hampered air attacks, followed by the 
sand storms for which that part of the 
world is notorious. 

The lack of adequate reinforcements, 
because of British sea and air attacks on 
Axis convoys, provided more grief for the 
Axis. This week Rear Admiral Henry 
Bernard Rawlings, commander of a British 
Mediterranean cruiser squadron, said that 
the Germans were moving U-boats from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean to try 
to stop or cut down these losses. 





Fighting Isle 

Less than 60 miles south of Sicily, the 
British island fortress of Malta lies 
athwart the direct route to Tripoli. As long 
as Britain holds it, the Axis convoys bound 
for Libya have to run the gamut of the 
plane and submarine patrols that the Brit- 
ish operate from Malta. 

The Germans and Italians have repeat- 
edly attempted to put the island out of ac- 
tion from the air, and it is probably the 
most bombed spot in the world. By last 
December it had withstood 1,000 Axis air 
raids—thanks to its excellent anti-aircraft - 
defenses, which Admiral Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham, British Mediterranean Fleet com- 
mander, rates as second only to Moscow’s. 
The 280,000 Maltese have also “taken it” 
like Londoners, either sheltering in deep 
passages tunneled out in their rocky island 
or ignoring the raiders completely. 

Lately the air raids on Malta have been 
stepped up at a steadily mounting tempo. 
In the last twelve days of 1941 it was 
bombed 97 times, 60 times in Christmas 
week alone. The British saw the raids as a 
softening-up, preliminary to. an all-out at- 
tempt to seize the island by parachute 
troops. 

Last week Malta struck a powerful blow 
at the Axis in advance of any such at- 
tempt. Cairo announced that Blenheim 
and Wellington bombers had staged “dev- 
astating” raids, one lasting eight hours, on 
the new Nazi air base at Castelvetrano in 
Sicily on Jan. 4. As a result, apparently, of 
good espionage work, the British caught a 
whole fleet of German and Italian planes 
on the ground. Diving as low as 25 feet, 
the RAF bombers took a toll of 44 Axis 
planes, 30 of them troop transports, 
bombed hangars, runways, and oil dumps, 
and strafed enemy troops. The British lost 
but one of their own machines. 
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Worldwide Swarm of AEFs 


Holds Key to an Allied Victory 


President’s Huge Program 
Based on Strategy of Carrying 
Fight to Axis’ Home Grounds 


Those London newspapers that go in 
for type display pulled out black banners 
hailing the news: “The Yanks are coming.” 
Old half tones, showing American dough- 
boys marching into Buckingham Palace 
on Aug. 16, 1917, were dusted off and re- 
printed, along with reproductions of that 
era’s front pages, in confidence that the 
scene would soon be repeated. Editorials 
hailed the word that Washington had not 
been so blinded by Tokyo’s blitzkrieg as to 
ignore Berlin’s menace, and took the tone 
of The Daily Mail’s leader: “At last we 
can feel we are not alone.” The full text of 
President Roosevelt’s 3,500- 
word promise was printed. 


ed the President’s promise that the Army 
would end this war on enemy territory, 
saying: “We recall that . . . General Per- 
shing insisted that we invade Germany. 
We did not do it. If Germany had been 
invaded and had a taste of what it is like, 
she would not have been so eager to get 
back into a war.” 

The speech itself was delivered shortly 
after noon Jan. 6. After a final check with 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman of the New 
York State Supreme Court, his literary 
collaborator, and Robert E. Sherwood, his 
playwriting adviser, Mr. Roosevelt had 
been driven in a black limousine to the 
Capitol. He thus brushed aside Secret 
Service protests that he would be safer if 
he remained at home and delivered his 
message by courier. His guards’ caution 
turned out to be unnecessary, for a bitter 


NEWSWEE} 


cold snap had cleared Washington’s avenueg 

Dressed in a dark-blue suit and whit 
shirt, the President mounted the rostruy 
of the House of Representatives on th 
arm of Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, hj 
military aide. In front of him, Rear Aq 
miral Ross T. McIntire, his personal phy 
sician, opened his black looseleaf note 
book. The Chief Executive glanced at thi 
Cabinet members, senators, and represe 
tatives assembled in the semicircle befo 
him. The mood, he noted, was one , 
“quiet, grim resolution.” 

Slowly, unsmilingly, Mr. Roosevelt drey 
the blueprint for America’s contributio, 
to the war effort of the United Nation 
After outlining Japan’s intention “to ter 
rify us to such an extent that we would di 
vert our industrial and military strength 
to the Pacific area or even to our own 
continental defense,” he declared bluntly: 
“The plan has failed in its purpose. We 
have not been stunned. We have not been 
terrified or confused.” ~ ; 

As a sequel to his fortnight of confer. 
ences with Prime Minister Churchill, Mr, 
Roosevelt told Congress: “Powerful of. 
fensive actions must and will be taken in 
proper time. The consolidation of the 
United Nations’ total war effort against 
our common enemy is being achieved . ., 
We shall not fight isolated wars, each na- 

tion going its own way... 





In many a London pub, 
limeys downed their tank- 
ards of beer asthey roared out 


“AMERICAN ARMED FORCES MUST BE USED AT ANY 
PLACE IN ALL THE WORLD.... ”—ROOSEVELT 


Gone forever are the days 
when the aggressors could at- 
tack and destroy their vic. 





George M. Cohan’s marching 
song of the last war: “Over 
There.” As the awaited AEF 
was nicknamed in some quar- 
ters the “New World Cru- 
saders,” one Cockney told 
American reporters: “If Tt- . 
ler ’ad any brines, ’e would 
chuck hit up this bloody min- 
ute.” And one suburbanite 
remarked that “we had bet- 
ter start booking ‘Armistice 
Night’ tables in the hotels.” 

In three other capitals 
there was no celebration. 
Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo 
hushed the news. 


Promise 


London’s exaltation 
stemmed from President 
Roosevelt’s annual message 
on “the State of the Union” 
to the reconvening 77th Con- 
gress. Equal enthusiasm was 
demonstrated in Congress it- 
self. Sen. Carter Glass, 
Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, spoke for 
many: “If we fight as well 
as he talks, we'll win the 
war.” Chairman Andrew J. 











tims one by one, destroy 


ance. We of the United Na- 
tions will so dispose our 
forces that we can strike at 
the common enemy wher 
ever the greatest damage can 
be done.” 

Warning that “we must 
face ...a hard war, a long 
war, a bloody war, a costly 
war,” the President revealed 
the long-range strategy call- 
ing for AEFs which so heart- 
ened the British: “We can- 
not wage this war in a de- 
fensive spirit. As our power 
and resources are fully mo- 
bilized we shall carry the at- 
tack against the enemy. We 
shall hit him, and hit him 
again, wherever and when- 
ever we can reach him. We 
must keep him far from our 
shores, for we intend to bring 
this battle to him on his own 
home grounds. American 
armed forces must be used in 
any place in all the world 
where it seems advisable to 
engage the forces of the 
enemy.” 
~ Specifically, the President 








May of the House Military 
Affairs Committee applaud- 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 
Der Fihrer will be going in all directions 


declared: “American armed 
forces will operate at many 








them without unity of resist- J 
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points in the Far East ... on all the 
oceans, helping to guard the essential com- 
munications . . . in the British Isles, which 
constitute an essential fortress in this 
great world struggle . . . to protect this 
hemisphere and . . . to protest bases out- 
side of this hemisphere which could be used 
for an attack on the Americas.” 

It was to supply these armies and those 
of the United Nations that Mr. Roosevelt 
mapped a production task (see page 38) to 
make the anti-Axis superiority in war 
materials “so overwhelming that the Axis 
nations can never hope to catch up .. . 
[et no man say it cannot be done. It must 
be done and we have undertaken to do it.” 
He hoped that “all these figures . . . will 
become common knowledge in Germany 
and Japan”—that America must in 1942 
produce 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 
90,000 anti-aircraft guns, and 8,000,000 
deadweight tons of ships, and must raise 
these figures in 1943 to the staggering to- 
tals of 125,000 planes, 75,000. tanks, 35,000 
anti-aircraft guns, and 10,000,000 tons of 
ships. And although admitting that this 
task will cost no less than $56,000,000,000 
in the fiseal year 1943 alone (see page 46) , 
the President challenged: 

“Only this all-out scale of production 
will hasten the ultimate all-out victory. 
Speed will count. Lost ground can always 
be regained, lost time never. Speed will 
save lives, speed will save this nation, 
which is in peril, speed will save our free- 
dom and our civilization, and slowness has 
never been an American characteristic.” 


Significance 


The President hewed to the tradition 
of the American Army and Navy in laying 
down his program for wresting the initia- 
tive from the Axis Powers and eventually 
licking them by offensive strategy. Nat- 
urally, this nation must stand on the de- 
fensive for some time, to hold strategic 
positions in which it can mobilize its of- 
fensive striking power—time is as much 
a dimension of war as are land, sea, and 
air. But the President has no intention 
of making such an error as to sit back on 
any sort of Maginot Line. 

To take the offensive will require care- 
ful preparations, not the least of which 
will be to double the size of the Army to 
reach the present goal of 4,000,000 men. 
America’s energies were strained even in 
the last war, when 2,086,000 men were 
shipped to an established bridgehead in 
France where heavy equipment—planes, 
tanks, artillery, and even machine guns— 
was available from the Allies. This time, 
AEFs must be prepared to go to dozens 
of places in the world, in many of which 
they will have to fight to establish their 
own bridgeheads. They must carry all 
their equipment with them. They must 
be ready to fight in climates from Arctic to 
Equatorial and in terrains from swamps 
and deserts to plains and mountains. 

Until the trained man power and the 
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Airships as Airplane Carriers ? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Pinsident Roosevelt’s newly pro- 
claimed strategy, involving the use of 
our armed forces wherever they can be 
used effectively and the transport of 
war materials to key points, puts a 
large order up to the Navy and the 
Air Forces. It requires definite plans 
as to what shall be sent, where it had 
best go immediately, and how it shall 
be protected en route. A survey of the 
broad ocean spaces indicates a different 
method of treatment for each particular 
section. 

The South Pacific, practically free 
from shore-based aircraft, with only one 
funnel mouth where shipping could be 
congested (the Torres Strait), should 
be treated in a different manner from 
the North Pacific, where there are many 
funnel mouths in the Far East and 
where shipping may be constantly at- 
tacked by aircraft based on the man- 
dated and Japanese islands. The one 
free route is the air route from the 
Aleutian Islands to Russian soil. 

The North Atlantic presents quite a 
different problem from the South At- 
lantic. In the former there are many 
funnel mouths: the leads to the British 
Isles, the Barents Sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean, all of them open to attack by 
submarine and shore-based aircraft. The 
South Atlantic, on the contrary, is free 
from hostile shore-based aircraft, the 
dangers there coming from submarines 
and raiders. 

The Indian Ocean presents its own 
problems. In the southern reaches the 
raider is still the greatest. menace. 
Recently a tanker, supposedly used as 
a supply vessel for raiders in the Indian 
Ocean, was seized in the Persian Gulf. 
On the northern shores of the Indian 
Ocean are many funnel mouths: the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the 
numerous straits leading through the 
Dutch East Indies to the China and 
adjacent seas. All of the traffic lanes 
leading to these funnel mouths can be 
menaced by Axis submarines and, in 
the cases of Rangoon and the Straits of 
Malacca, by shore-based aircraft. 

In the last war, convoy proved its 
worth in protecting shipping. In this 
war, with air protection added, convoy 
still proves its worth where shipping is 
congested and is subject to both air and 
submarine attack. But convoy still is a 


more inefficient way of speeding trans- 
ocean shipments than that of individual 
sailings and should be avoided when 
possible in seas free from the menace 
of shore-based aircraft. ° 

Nevertheless, the shipping routes 
chosen in these sea areas must be pa- 
trolled to give notice of the presence of 
hostile submarines and raiders. The 
oceans particularly suited for some 
form of patrol are the South Atlantic, 
the Pacific Ocean south of the chain 
of islands running from the Low Archi- 
pelago, through the Samoas and the 
Fijis to Australia, and the Southern 
Indian Ocean. 

The best and most efficient patrol for 
these waters can be furnished by the 
rigid airship. We are already sufficiently 
satisfied with the virtues of blimps to 
establish an off-shore patrol composed 
of them. Why not carry the idea further 
and prove the virtues of lighter-than- 
air craft by use of the larger types? 
A rigid airship of 10,000,000-cubic-foot 
capacity, carrying ten attack bombers 
with an efficiency perhaps 25 per cent 
greater than similar types used on air- 
craft carriers, and a range of 10,000 
miles at a cruising speed of 50 knots— 
greater than the distance of our Pacific 
ports to Australia—would make an ex- 
cellent scout in waters free from the 
menace of shore-based aircraft. 


Recently a member told the House 
of Commons he did not believe the 
commander of the American Fleet 
should also command the British Far 
Eastern Fleet because “the American 
Fleet has not begun this war well and 
American personnel has had no ex- 
perience in modern war whatever.” He 
further asserted the American Fleet 
took no part in sea warfare during the 
last war. 

Perhaps the honorable gentleman has 
forgotten that the sixth battleship di- 
vision of the Grand Fleet in the last 
war was composed of American battle- 
ships and that its entire personnel from 
Admiral Rodman down showed no re- 
sentment in serving under Admiral 
Jellicoe. In the interest of common 
unity now and after the war, it is 
hoped no American will be guilty of 
such tactless comments, open to a 
scathing retort. 
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The dropping of two million Amer- 
ican leaflets over France last week was 
the continuation of a campaign to keep 
alive the resistance of the peoples of 
Europe, both those already conquered 
and those lying in the Nazi path, by 
convincing them that ultimately they 
would be liberated with the aid of the 
United States. It was conducted through 

. the President’s speeches, his emissaries 
abroad, and special short-wave broad- 
casts to Europe. 

Until we were driven into active 
belligerency, this campaign necessarily 
lacked full force. Time after time the 
President said the destruction of Nazism 
was our goal. But there was a logical 
gap between this and his cold delinea- 
tion of the strategy of defending the 
Western Hemisphere. It could be 
bridged only by assuming that eventu- 
ally we would become an active bel- 
ligerent or that the British, with our 
tools, would be able to finish the job. 
The President left this hiatus for others 
to explain. He never forgot (1) that it 
was vitally in our interest to prevent 
Hitler from organizing the European 
Continent, but (2) that the peoples of 
Europe could not be expected to resist 
merely because it served American 
interests. 

The Serb revolt last March, which 
threw Hitler off schedule, even if briefly, 
was crystallized by the belief that 
America’s power would eventually de- 
feat the Nazis. Even before Dec. 
7; 1941, our increasing intervention 
and reports of our rising strength 
kept aflame spirits which Hitler had 
to snuff out if he was to establish a 
“new order.” 


Most appropriately, the dropping 
of leaflets bearing tidings of our pur- 
poses and strength was begun in France. 
This is the European country with 
which we have had the closest senti- 
mental ties since our Revolution and 
theirs. It is the one which had the best 
firsthand view of American power dur- 
ing the last war. It is the strongest of 
the defeated nations, but the one with 
the most valuable resources still outside 
Nazi control. It is also a nation in 
which American diplomacy, working 
against heavy odds, has made tangible 
headway. 

For nineteen months a prime ob- 
jective of American policy has been 





Our Relations With Vichy: a Diplomatic Victory 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


to prevent the French-German armi- 
stice from degenerating into a complete 
French capitulation. Our government 
has tried to forestall, in order of im- 
portance, (1) use of the French Fleet 
on the Axis side, (2) Axis control of 
French North and West Africa, and 
(3) acquiescence of France proper to 
the Nazi “new order.” The Nazis have 
made repeated and furious efforts to 
obtain all three. To the present, our 
diplomacy has prevailed. 


For a time, our slender hopes rested 
chiefly on General Weygand in North 
Africa. He gradually became convinced 
that if the United States went to war 
soun enough, the Nazis would be de- 
feated, but he doubted that we would 
intervene until too late. Nevertheless, 
being bitterly anti-German, he refused 
to surrender the cards still remaining 
in French hands. Twice he defied orders 
from Pétain, and when, under Nazi 
pressure, he was withdrawn from his 
post, he left the French in Africa in 
such shape that Pétain has been able 
to say that commands to collaborate 
with the Nazis might not be obeyed. 

Weak as he is, Pétain has held in 
check Laval and other collaborationists. 
The foreigner he has seen most fre- 
quently for many months is our am- 
bassador, Admiral Leahy, who is also 
credited with having achieved influence 
with the strongly anti-British Admiral 
Darlan. As the Nazis fell behind 
schedule in Russia, Pétain began to 
stiffen. In recent weeks, Nazi reverses 
in Russia and our entry into full bel- 
ligerency have had a markedly favor- 
able effect in Vichy. 

Much as one admires the spirit of 
the Free French, they do not control 
the French Fleet, North and West 


- Africa, or France proper. By impetuous 


and ill-informed critics, American policy 
toward France has been described as 
“appeasement.” It has been the exact 
opposite. Its sole purpose has been to 
restrain appeasement by the only 
French authorities who have anything 
important to give or to keep away from 
the Nazis. For a long time it looked like 
no more than a delaying action doomed 
to eventual defeat. But to the present 
it has succeeded, and last week the 
possibility of a French capitulation 
seemed farther removed than at any 
time since June 1940. 
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shipping and the arms are available to 
permit the dispatch of fully supplied 
troops everywhere they are needed, the 
question of where to send those that are 
ready is a matter of global strategy, to be 
decided on jointly by the United Nations, 
AEFs must be sent where they will do the 
most good; supplies but not men must be 
sent elsewhere, as in Russia and China, 
where the trained man power is available; 
weakness will have to be risked where jt 
will be least dangerous. Military factors 
must be the basis for the decision, except 
in such a case as that of Eire, which might 
be persuaded to admit American troops 
where it might never welcome the nearer 
British. 

Thus a system of priorities must be set 
up for AEFs. The United States can be 
expected to hold troops ready to occupy 
Atlantic bases that might be seized by the 
Axis, to reinforce the British on the bulge 
of Africa, and to support any constituted 
Latin American government against an 
internal Axis coup. Likewise, AEFs are 
possible for the Netherlands Indies, Aus- 
tralia, and the Near East. Ultimately, 
American Armies conceivably may be sent 
to China, Siberia, the Balkans, Spain, or 
France as worldwide strategy determines, 
And already there is talk that picked units 
might be sent to join the British Con. 
mandos, for the psychological effect of 
having Americans raid the Axis-occupied 
fringes of Europe as heralds of a full. 
fledged invasion designed to knock out 
Germany and leave the United Nations 
free for the final reckoning with the 
Japs. 





Magic of a Name 


The United States broke out in a rash 
of Winston Churchills coincidentally with 
the visit of the British Prime Minister. 
Obscure citizens bearing the famous name 
suddenly found their simplest actions shin- 
ing in a reflected glory. The two latest 
cropped up last week in Denver, Colo., 
and Hartford, Conn., the former when he 
signed up with the Coast Guard, and the 
latter when he applied for unemployment 
compensation. 

The Churchill of Denver, a 19-year-old 
high-school graduate who had worked at 
a filling station and delivered ad copy for 
The Denver Post, was strictly impartial. 
Named after Winston Churchill, the Amer- 
ican novelist, he is distantly related to the 
Prime Minister. 

The Churchill of Hartford, born in 
Cardiff, Wales, in 1900, had been cook at 
the Arena Grill in New Haven when ir- 
regular eating ruined his stomach and sent 
him to Hartford to seek financial relief 
until he was again able to face a hot stove. 
A quiet man with a hatred of publicity, 
he would not say who had inspired his 
name, although he bears the full prime 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The White House 


The President seldom breakfasts alone. 
Every morning in recent months, shortly 
after 9 o’clock, while finishing bacon and 
eggs from a bedside tray, he has been 
joined by four men: his physician, Rear 
Admiral Ross T. McIntire; his naval aide, 
Capt. John R. Beardall; his military aide, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson; and his press 
secretary, Stephen Early. 

These men are more than aides; they are 
the President’s cronies, his counselors on 
policy, sharers in state secrets, companions 
of his fishing trips, and the targets of the 
banter in which he indulges to lighten his. 
oficial load. 

Last week one of the four, Beardall, be- 
came superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy (see page 26) . In his place, Capt. John 
L. McCrea, who had been attached to the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations, will 
maintain liaison between the President and 
the Navy. 

In his colleagues, McCrea will find three 
divergent personalities. The affable General 
Watson, who also serves as Presidential 
secretary for appointments and_ buffer 
against importunate callers, loves wager- 
ing and pranks; his bets on the 1940 Presi- 
dential election reputedly netted him a 
tidy sum. 

Equally genial socially, but a. stickler 
for the medical and naval proprieties, Ad- 
miral McIntire is mainly concerned just 
now with squeezing a little more recre- 
ation into the President’s work-crowded 
day. The pressure of appointments has 
forced suspension of the Executive’s thrice- 
weekly swims, but McIntire hopes for their 
resumption soon. 

Last of the group, Early, though brusque 
and curt under pressure, has enhanced the 
respect in which the press corps holds him 
by his efficient and impartial handling of 
the tremendous news breaking from the 
White House in recent weeks. 

A characteristic of the President is to 
look to the advancement of those who have 
earned his affection and trust, Captain 
McCrea’s appointment puts him on a road 
which has carried others far. 


The City 


Winter, war, and rationing fastened 
firmly on Washington last week, but gaiety 
and grousing still sounded overtones in the 
hum of the capital’s adjustment to its new 
status as the nerve center of democracies 
at war. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was a vicarious contribu- 
tor to the gaiety. Government clerks wit- 
Nessing the screen version of “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner” give!s.) yitout re- 
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The President and Gen. Watson 


straint as a Hollywood simulation of the 
First Lady’s voice warbled greetings from 
a telephone to the literary esthete whose 
egotism provides the film’s theme. And no 
question of lese majesty was raised. 

A 7 above zero temperature drew 
throngs of evening skaters to the Reflect- 
ing Pool, where warming bonfires partially 
impaired the blackout of the Washington 
Monument and cast flickering shadows on 
the Lincoln Memorial, standing majestic 
in the snow. 

While the teeth of Washingtonians chat- 
tered, Soviet Ambassador Maxim Litvinoff, 
in black fedora and lightweight overcoat, 
bustled about on Lend-Lease problems, 
chuckling over the punishment General 
Winter was administering the Nazis. 

Red arrows daubed on the walls of the 
House Office Buildings directed congress- 
men and their secretarial staffs to subter- 
ranean air-raid shelters. An inquisitive re- 
porter, following one of the signs, en- 
countered another which directed him back 
to the first one. 

Sand boxes cluttered corridors of the 
Senate Office Building and a sign on the 
structure’s most nearly central elevator 
curtly advised senators the conveyance 
was “for military use.” A pert stenogra- 
pher posed with shovel in hand to advertise 


the clerical staff’s readiness to smother in- 
cendiary bombs. 

To goldfish fanciers, the war brought 
aching hearts. On guard against possible 
enemy plots to pollute the water mains 
with disease bacteria, the District of Co- 
lumbia engineers doubled the chlorine con- 
tent with devastating consequences to pis- 
catorial pets. Forewarned of the chlorina- 
tion, the Fish and Wildlife Service pro- 
tected its specimens by filtering their water 
through carbon. 

Charles Hurd, the impeccably sedate cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, ini- 
tiated what may become a_ housewives’ 
bicycle brigade and conserved the tires of 
the family car by presenting his attractive 
wife with a velocipede replete with a wire 
basket for marketing. And ,a Washington 
brewery, also assertedly inspired by the 
rubber-conservation program, added a 
pair of Percherons and an iron-tired wagon 
to its fleet of trucks, not forgetting to tip 
newspapers of the photo possibilities. 


Short-Wave Foundling 


Here is a perfectly true story about a 
Japanese in Washington. It is reminiscent 
of the fables to which children listen: 

Once upon a time—shortly after the out- 
break of war—there was a Japanese mer- 
chant in the capital of his fatherland’s ene- 
mies. This merchant was a well-meaning 
and peaceful soul. He owned a short-wave 
receiving set. He realized that this radio, 
although a very cheap American model, 
might cause him untold embarrassment. -: 

The merchant read in the paper the gov- 
ernment’s orders that all aliens turn in 
their radios for the duration. Complying 
with these orders, he dutifully wrapped up 
his set and took it to the nearest police 
station. The police rudely refused to take 
it. They asked him if he owned a gun or 
a camera. The Japanese merchant did not 
own a gun or a camera, he merely owned 
a radio with a short-wave band. 

Returning home, he carefully reread the 
government’s orders. Yes, the surrender 
of radios was required. So with Oriental per- 
sistence, he returned to the police station 
with his radio and told the police what the 
government wanted him to do. This time, 
the police lost their tempers. They asked 
the merchant: “Who’s running this police 
station?” 

The merchant left, wringing his hands 
in despair. He did not want to break the 
law. Finally he hit upon a scheme. The next 
night, when all was quiet and dark, he left 
the short-wave radio on the steps of the 
police station and ran home. 4+ last he felt 
better. In his heart, he knew he had com- 
plied with the orders. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
ministerial tag of Winston Spencer 
Churchill. They are not related. 

Meanwhile, non-Churchills throughout 
the nation were flooding the White House 
with gifts for the Prime Minister. They 
included a box of onions, 5,000 cigars, cat- 
nip for the Churchill cat, corn-cob pipes, 
skin lotion, a bag of lima beans, the entire 
contents of a Pennsylvanian’s desk drawer 
(including old letters and bills and an 
autographed picture of Jack Dempsey) , a 
turkey wishbone, two soap dishes, some 
very old brandy, and a field hat once worn 
by Bismarck. 

The gifts were transferred to the British 
Embassy to be sorted’ and held for the 
Prime Minister. The donors represented 
every state of the union and all of the 
Canadian provinces, and hundreds of them 
had given notice of the gifts to come in 
Christmas cards. Numerous mothers noti- 
fied Churchill that their babies would bear 
his name. Among them was Winston 
Churchill Hayashi of Victoria, B. C., whose 
parents are Japanese holding Canadian 
principles. 





Leaders of Leaders 


The United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and its military counterpart at 
West Point have been streamlining their 
curricula to meet the needs of national de- 
fense. The former has telescoped its four- 
year course into three and a half years to 
supply officers for a two-ocean Navy, and 
the latter, while maintaining its four years 
of training, has rearranged its studies to fit 
all methods of modern warfare, including 
aviation training for all cadets. Last week, 
both institutions acquired new leaders to 
carry on the new programs. 

Capt. John R. Beardall, 54-year-old An- 
napolis graduate who had been naval aide 
to President Roosevelt since last May, was 
appointed superintendent of the Naval 
Academy on Jan. 5. The next day the Sen- 
ate approved his elevation to the rank of 
Rear Admiral. Admiral Beardall, who had 
commanded the heavy cruiser Vincennes 
before his assignment to the White House, 
succeeded Rear Admiral Russell Willson, 
now chief of staff to Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet. 

Maj. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, who 
as superintendent of West Point since Oct. 
18, 1940, modernized its curriculum, was 
assigned to command an Army division at 
an undisclosed location. His place was 
taken by Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, 
58-year-old engineer who had command- 
ed the First Corps Area from _head- 
quarters at Boston. Wilby won the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Croix de 
Guerre with palm, and the fourragére for 
his participation in the battles of Cambrai, 
Aisne-Marne, and St. Mihiel during the 
last war. 







Flight of Record 


Pan American Airways’ Pacific Clipper 
took off from San Francisco Dec. 2 on a 
routine 6,819-mile hop to Auckland, New 
Zealand. Five days later, proceeding ac- 
cording to schedule, she was somewhere in 
the air between New Caledonia and_ New 
Zealand when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor. Landing at Auckland, the crew of 
eleven awaited orders. 

On Dec. 15, Capt. Robert Ford got word 
to “take the long way round” to New 
York, where he and his men would be as- 
signed to new duties and the Clipper would 
be put on an Atlantic run. The next day 
they flew to New Caledonia, picked up a 
spare engine whose parts they used to re- 
pair their four motors, and then headed for 
Australia. Plans already had been made for 
such an emergency, and, said Ford, “we 
just flew by the book.” 

Last week, 22 days later, the Clipper, 
having crossed the Equator six times, 
touched five continents, made eighteen 
stops under twelve flags, and covered 24,- 
686 miles, landed unannounced at La 
Guardia Field, New York. The total 31,- 


500-mile journey from San Francisco was , 


the longest continuous trip ever attempted 
by a commercial plane, the first round-the 
world trip ever made by such a plane, and 
the first time that this route was covered 
by any plane. 

Details of the route were kept secret. So 
little had been known of the emergency 
hop that attachés at La Guardia Field, see- 
ing the plane come in for a landing, as- 
sumed it was another Clipper returning 
from a routine test flight. Officials did an- 
nounce that only five legs had been more 
than 2,000 miles long and that on four oc- 
casions the flying boat had flown 1,000 


Wide World 


Dean Landis, OCD Executive 
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miles over land. The ship had touched or 
crossed the South Pacific, Indian, and At. 
lantic Oceans, the Timor Sea, Bay of 
Bengal, Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf, Red 
Sea, the Nile, Congo, and Amazon Rivers, 
and the Caribbean. 

Pan American is continuing service in 
the Atlantic and Pacific and to Central and 
South America wherever war conditions 
permit. Contact with the Far East may be 
maintained by a route similar to the Pacific 
Clipper’s. In some instances, schedules 
have been increased, and last week the 
Civil Aeronautics Board granted the line 
permission to fly across the North Atlantic 
to Foynes, Ireland, as well as to Lisbon. 





Landis for La Guardia 


Harvard Dean Takes Over OCD 
After House Snipes at Mayor 


Dean James M. Landis of Harvard Law 
School and Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York are men who would rather 
work than sleep. They are now working 
together on civilian defense, a national 
problem that has caused many sleepless 
nights to public officials since long before 
war broke out. 

Dynamic and tireless, Landis has the 
habit of sleeping in his office, smokes ciga- 
rettes almost every minute he is awake, 
and has a quick sense of humor and great 
consideration for subordinates. As region- 
al director for New England, he is credited 
with the best civilian-defense accomplish- 
ment in the country. La Guardia, restless 
and quick to anger, has been much criti- 
cized for insisting on holding two big jobs 
at once. 

Landis was named by the President 
last week to clear the muddle of civilian 
defense. He will be executive of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, while La Guardia re- 
mains its nominal head. The White House 
announced that Landis, who will serve at 
a salary of $10,000 a year, would be re- 
sponsible for the “creation of organiza- 
tions to effectuate policies” outlined by 
La Guardia and Landis in consultation 
and that he would also have charge of per- 
sonnel. 

La Guardia will continue to represent 
the OCD in Cabinet meetings and said 
that now he would “be able to devote 
more time to perfecting the organization 
throughout the country.” This solution, 
La Guardia admitted, would give him even 
less time for his work as mayor. Mrs. 
Roosevelt will continue as assistant direc- 
tor of the OCD. 

Landis was born in Tokyo—of all places 
—of Presbyterian missionary parents in 
1899. Widely known for his work as chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, he has succeeded in working out 
liaison between the military and civilian 
authorities in New England and establish- 
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DO something to see that 
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DO be confident and make 
others feel that way, too 


Acme 


Do’s and don’ts for Americans: Cartoonist Syd Hoff’s dr: vings for the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office 


ing uniformity on blackouts and other air- 
raid precautions. He takes the danger of 
token raids just as seriously as does La 
Guardia. 

Appointment of the Harvard dean was 
announced Jan. 9, just one day after the 
House of Representatives had voted 187 
to 168 to transfer civilian-defense func- 
tions—with $100,000,000 to carry them 
out—from the OCD to the War Depart- 
ment. This vote was taken in the face of 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson’s pro- 
test that the transfer would entail a sacri- 
fice of military strength and would overtax 
the Army’s already overburdened storage 
facilities and distribution system, Although 
some representatives maintained that to 
transfer civilian defense to the Army 
would “militarize our cities,” Rep. James 
W. Wadsworth of New York insisted that 
“cooperation and coordination between 
the military and civilian forces” was es- 
sential. The House bill was sent to confer- 
ence to iron out differences with a Senate 
measure, which would retain authority in 


the OCD. 
Significance 


The President’s appointment of Landis 
was designed in part to forestall the 
House’s move to transfer the OCD’s func- 
tion to the Army and in part to save the 
face of La Guardia, who had been given a 
virtual vote of no confidence by the House. 
Landis accepted the job only after obtain- 
ing the President’s guarantee, despite the 
mayor’s objection at first, that he would 





have full administrative authority. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was credited with influencing 
the decision to bring Landis in as a full- 
time executive, although part of his job 
will be to reorganize her department. 
Landis knows from his New England ex- 
perience just what a muddle he is stepping 
into. Civilian defense is the orphan child 
of the war. It can’t even get a respectable 
priority rating for an air-raid siren or for 
air-raid precautions for war-production in- 
dustries, although the Army can get these 
priorities for its own posts. The confusion 
between the military and civilian authori- 
ties as to responsibility for air-raid warn- 
ings has not yet been cleared up. And the 
Army, which has studded the coastlines 
with anti-aircraft guns and air patrols, has 
shown little interest in civilian defense. 





Sick ‘Tiger 


Tammany Hall is for sale, and there is 
a movement on foot in the Democratic 
political organization in Manhattan to 
drop even the name of Tammany—a label 
which has been a national symbol for the 
reverse of good government since soon 
after the American Constitution was 
adopted. The members of the Society of 
Tammany or Columbian Order, which 
celebrated its 155th birthday last year, 
adopted a resolution last week authorizing 
the Board of Sachems to sell or lease its 
building at Union Square, New York. Dan- 
iel L. Ryan, Father of the Tammany Coun- 


cil, explained the step was caused by the 
reduction of the Tammany Society’s reve- 
nue while its expenses had not decreased. 

Put up in boom times at a cost of $950,- 
000, when Jimmie Walker was Mayor and 
all was right with the Tammany world, 
the building has been the scene of more 
somber sessions than rejoicings. Since it 
was erected, Tammany has lost three New 


York elections in a row to Fiorello H. La . 


Guardia and control of the 150,000-odd 
jobs in the city’s gift. The organization also 
has lacked the support of the Roosevelt 
Administration since 1933 and has been 
torn by internal dissension. It suffered a 
black eye when its most prominent district 
Jeader, James J. Hines, was jailed in 1939 
for protecting the policy racket. 

The society has two tenants in its build- 
ing, the New York County Democratic 
Committee, the legal name of the Tam- 
many political organization, and the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Co. Rent from both or- 
ganizations has beén just about sufficient to 
pay the taxes of $15,000. It will be difficult 
to find another tenant, for the Hall was 
built with a large auditorium to suit a po- 
litical organization. There has been talk of 
turning it into a moving-picture theater. 


Big Job to Old Hand 


Laurence A. Steinhardt, American Am- 
bassador to Russia since 1939, returned 
from Moscow last November to give Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
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Cordell Hull a firsthand account on the 
situation in the Soviet Union. A tactful 
but tough diplomat, regarded as one of the 
most efficient chiefs in the foreign service, 
Steinhardt made a report that called the 
turn on much that has happened since 
then. Last week, mindful of his Russian 
success and his previous valuable service 
in Sweden and Peru, President Roosevelt 
named the 49-year-old diplomat Ambas- 
sador to Turkey because of this neutral’s 
great strategic importance to both the 
Axis and the United Nations. 

No immediate action was taken to fill 
the vacancy thus created at Moscow. Press 
speculation favored the deputy Lend- 
Lease administrator, Maj. Gen. James H. 
Burns, who was a member of the Ameri- 
can military mission to Moscow last fall. 
But diplomatic quarters considered ap- 
pointment of a career diplomat more prob- 
able. Steinhardt replaces John Van Ant- 
werp MacMurray, who is now in Wash- 
ington. MacMurray will stay with the 
State Department as an adviser on Far 
and Near Eastern affairs, in which fields 
he is an expert. 


Significance 


Turkey, wooed on all sides, has tried 
scrupulously to maintain its neutrality and 
keep its borders inviolate. It has refused 
to break its military alliance with Britain 
and France, although able to do so when 
France fell and again when Britain moved 
in the Balkans. It has a friendship pact 
with Germany and for the past year has 
increased its trade with the Nazis. In such 
a situation, Steinhardt, with his legal and 
economic training and his Moscow ex- 
perience in intrigue and pressure diplo- 
macy, is an able opponent for his spectacu- 
lar German rival, Franz von Papen. 

The State Department is hopeful of 
keeping Turkey out of Axis hands. Ger- 
many, anxious to march through Turkey 
to join the Japanese if Singapore falls, is 
just as hopeful of swinging the sparring 
Turks to its side. But Washington of- 
ficials believe that a German military or 
diplomatic offensive against Turkey is 
improbable this winter in view of Axis 
needs in Libya. By spring, they hope that 
Steinhardt will have brought the Turks 
more firmly to the side of the democracies. 





Week in the Nation 


Unity: The Army announced that Brig. 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, retired, former 
head of the America First Committee, 
which dissolved after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, will join the staff of the 
Chicago ordnance district. The chairman 
of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., who 
won the Distinguished Service Medal as 
acting quartermaster general in the last 
war, will serve as a full-time civilian ad- 
viser in the field of production. 






Newsweek 


... are also close kin to the Jap type and the Nazi coal scuttle 


U. S. Signal Corps 
The new American steel helmets, resembling the Italian variety .. . 
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Tin Hats: The Army announced last week that its new pot-shaped 
helmet, accepted last spring, was now in mass production to replace the 
saucer-shaped British model adopted during the last war. The new helmet 
is of tougher steel, is designed to give more protection to the sides and 
back of the head, and has a detachable fiber lining for use as a fatigue hat. 





Promotions: President Roosevelt raised 
Major Generals George H. Brett and Stan- 
ley D. Embick to the rank of Lieutenant 
General, The promotion will give Brett, 
55-year-old deputy supreme commander 
of all United Nations forces in the South- 
west Pacific, a rank immediately under 
that of the supreme commander, Gen. 
Sir Archibald P. Wavell. Embick, a war- 
plans expert, is a member of the United 
States-Canadian Permanent Joint Defense 


Board. 


ReconcrmiaTion: The colonists of the 
million-dollar government rural rehabili- 
tation project at Matanuska Valley, Alas- 
ka, put aside for the duration their long- 
standing feud between Administration 


-critics and supporters. The settlers prom- 


ised to increase farm production between 
25 and 50 per cent during the coming 
year in order that ships which nor- 
mally bring some of their food from the 
United States can carry war supplies in- 


‘stead. 


Autens: Three internationally known 
Austrian ski experts—Fried] Pfeifer, for- 
mer Olympic champion; Hans Hauser, and 
Joseph Seep Froelich—were held in Fed- 
eral custody as enemy aliens. Pending 
hearings by review boards, Pfeifer and 
Hauser, both instructors at the Sun Valley 
(Idaho) Ski School, were interned at 


Fort Russel, N. D., while Froelich re- 
mained in a Salt Lake City jail. 


Mam: Restrictions on mail to foreign 
countries was announced by Byron Price, 
Director of Censorship. Communication 
with enemy or enemy-occupied countries 
was made legal only when addressed to 
prisoners of war or when transmitted 
through the American Red Cross. Corre- 
spondence with other foreign countries 
must bear the name and address of the 
sender, may not mention defense or ship- 
ping matters or weather conditions, and, 
if possible, should be written in English, 
without use of abbreviations or nicknames. 


Dent: In a letter to the Jewish fra- 
ternal organization B’nai B’rith, Henry 
Ford denied that he subscribed to or sup- 
ported “any agitation which would pro- 
mote antagonism against my Jewish fel- 
low citizens” since publication of his mag- 
azine, The Dearborn Independent, was 
suspended in 1927. 


Riot: The arrest of one Negro soldier 
in Alexandria, La., precipitated a race riot 
in which 28 Negro soldiers were injured, 
four of them seriously, before 90 military 
policemen and state troopers restored or- 
der. Some 3,000 Negro soldiers, most of 
them Northerners, were confined to bar- 
racks at the nearby Camps Livingston and 
Claiborne. 
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Dark Drama Behind the Scenes 


German Failure in Russia 
Stirs Intrigue in High Places; 
Spotlight Turned on Canaris 


In an undistinguished room on the top 
foor of an office building somewhere in 
Berlin sits a pleasant-looking man with 
vhite hair and an affable manner. He 
might be a prosperous North German busi- 
nessman. But there is no name on the door 
of his office. He is listed in no business 
directory. No trace of him appears in a 
phone book. And no one ever makes an 
appointment with him directly. 

Yet from this plain room threads run 
out to all the dark councils of Hitler’s 
Reich. In the hands of this man rest the 
secrets of the fateful drama that has been 
building up inside Germany in the weeks 
since the entry of the United States into 
the war and the start of the Soviet counter- 
ofensive. For the first time last week he 
was named in the confused reports that 
seep out of the Reich. He is Admiral Wil- 
helm Canaris, the head of the German 
secret services. 


Spies 

The name of Admiral Canaris is not 
listed in Wer Ist’s, the German Who’s 
Who, or in any of the standard Nazi works 
of reference. He has always shunned pub- 
licity and for a good reason—essentially 
Canaris is a super-spy. Information about 
him is extremely hard to dig out, but 
fom many sources NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents have managed to compile the 
essential facts about a man who may soon 
bulk large in the progress of the war. 

Canaris is not a member of the Prus- 
sian aristocracy or even a German by an- 
cestry. His family were Greek in origin, 
although apparently long settled in the 
Reich. The Admiral’s career started in the 
last war. He fought at the Battle of Jut- 
land, but his principal work was done not 
in the navy but as an attaché in the Ger- 
man Embassy in Madrid. This led him in- 
to the naval intelligence. A fanatic na- 
tionalist, he supported the abortive Kapp 
Putsch in 1920. When Hitler came to pow- 
er, Canaris immediately assumed a_posi- 
tion of importance in the network of in- 
telligence. and .espionage bureaus. that. the 
Nazis set up. 

His rise under Hitler was rapid. In 1937 
he was made a rear admir=! and chief of 


Brews Confusion in the Reich 
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Newsweek 


Himmler publicized a rival 


the defense section, an intelligence organi- 
zation embracing all the armed forces. In 
1938 he was made a vice admiral and was 
also attached to the high command, thus 
giving him additional power. In 1940 he 
was made a full admiral and is now the 
supreme head of all the Nazi political, 
military, and general intelligence networks. 
In this capacity he paid a visit to Franz 
von Papen, German Ambassador at An- 
kara, in August 1941 and then went to 
Teheran. This took place just before the 
British-Russian occupation of Iran. 
Canaris’ present _ position. and. powers 
were outlined in a cable from NEwsSwEEK’s 
London correspondent: “He admires Hit- 
ler up to a point but is not enthusiastic 
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about the Nazi party. He supports Hitler 
only on condition that he serve the Ger- 
man nationalist cause. Canaris has daily 
detailed reports of all telephone conver- 
sations between Reich ministers and full 
details of their movements. He can and 
does give orders to the Gestapo. Consti- 
tutionally, he is less highly placed than 
Himmler but in practice he is at least 
equal to if not superior to the Gestapo 
chief. He has full power over all external 
political warfare and is responsible for 
espionage. He is also responsible for all 
internal counterespionage and other secret 
services. 

“In any increase in army influence, 
Canaris would play an important and even 
decisive part. I am informed Canaris is 
the one man in Germany who knows the 
exact intimate details of all political and 
military events taking place in every group 
and c'rcle. He is able to do this because of 
complete army and navy support. He only 
confides his most important information 
and conclusions to admirals and generals 
when he considers it necessary, but they 
support him unconditionally. He is a par- 
ticularly close friend of Admiral Raeder.” 

One explanation for Canaris’ sudden 
emergence in the news lay in his rivalry 
with Heinrich Himmler. A shrewd. guess 
was that the wily head of the Gestapo had 
the current stories circulated about Ca- 
naris as part of », deliberate plot to dis- 
credit him with Hitler. From all accounts, 
however, Canaris’ position was too strong 
to be affected by a campaign of this sort. 
Besides, he apparently had the support of 
one of the slickest old foxes in German 
espionage—Colonel Nicolai, the famous 
head of German spies in the last war. 
Nicolai is now a full general and is sup- 
posedly directing army intelligence. 


Rumors 


The appearance of Canaris fitted into 
the increasingly ominous picture in the 
Reich. One story was that the old Storm 
Troopers—the original Nazi organization, 
now largely absorbed in the army—had 
protested against the Russian campaign 
and that their official magazine had been 
suppressed and their meetings banned. 
Then there was another rumor that Hitler 
had given Himmler’s Elite Guard the right 
to establish its own air force. Finally, it 
was reported that machine-gun posts had 
been set up in Berlin streets to guard 
against a possible uprising. 

This last story was obviously absurd, 
but the Germans reacted to it with unusual 
touchiness. They invited neutral corre- 
spondents to tour any part of Berlin and 
see for themselves that there were no pre- 
parations for a revolution. This strange 
sensitivity as to what the outside world 
was thinking manifested itself again, when 
correspondents. were routed out of bed. in 
the middle of night to hear denials that 
there was any internal rift in the Reich. 

The confusion was refl-cte] in an ex- 
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traordinary article in the important West- 
deutscher Beobachter. Speaking of the 
Russian campaign, this paper said: “To- 
day, six months afterward, we know that 
nothing was as we had expected it to be. 
The only thing we know for certain today 
is: at the end of this war, the greatest 
revolution of all times will take place and 
a completely new age will begin.” 

It all went back to the German failure 
in Russia. In Washington last week a re- 
port that originated with the government 
of one of the United Nations painted a 
picture of near catastrophe for the Nazis 
in the Soviet. According to this, the Ger- 
mans so far have lost 1,250,000 men and 
25,000 officers in dead’ alone. Twelve out 
of their original 21 panzer divisions have 
been destroyed. Combined with other fac- 
tors, these losses made the resumption of 
the offensive by the Nazis in the spring a 
doubtful proposition. ’ 

Whether this report was exaggerated or 
not, the serious position of the Reich was 
clearly reflected in its foreign relations. 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
traveled to Budapest for negotiations that 
were kept secret but supposedly dealt with 
the sending of additional Hungarian troops 
to the front. In Rumania, discontent with 
the Russian war resulted in an order to all 
Rumanian troops returning home to hand 
over their arms or face the possibility of 
being shot. In France, the Germans re- 
leased a propaganda broadside depicting 
the terrible fate Europe would suffer in the 
event of a Soviet victory over the Reich. 

In Finland, things went from bad to 
worse. One newspaper openly called for 
peace and said that Finland was not phys- 
ically capable of keeping up the struggle 
much longer. Juho Passikivi, former Pre- 
mier and the man who negotiated the last 
peace with the Soviet, went to Stockholm 
for a mysterious conference: and then 
dropped out of sight. If an armistice were 
to be arranged, he would be the man to 
do it. Yet there was one serious drawback 
to any plan to take Finland out of the 
war. The Finns are largely dependent on 
the Germans for food, and, unless the Al- 
lies can arrange some way of getting pro- 
visions to them, a break with the Reich 
would mean literal starvation. 

It was against this background that the 
position of Canaris and the other powers 
behind the throne shaped up. It is known 
that the Admiral had originally opposed 
the Russian venture—possibly because his 
organizations had been unable to conduct 
any efficient espionage in the Soviet and 
thus accurate information as to the Red 
preparations was lacking. This did not 
mean that Canaris was not anti-Bolshevist. 
But it did mean that he_ belonged to 
that school of Germans who have al- 
ways sought cooperation with Russia as 
the best solution to all their problems. 
And if the army ever seeks a showdown 
with Hitler, this will be the fundamental 
issue at stake. 


Acme 
Carol of Rumania (now of Mexico) 
got a rebuff for his pains 


Kick for Carol 


When ex-King Carol of Rumania left 
Europe he first found refuge in Cuba and 
promised that he would stay out of 
politics. He kept his word while in Ha- 
vana, but later he moved on to Mexico 
City—and began to pursue the opposite 
course. 

Last week the twice-exiled monarch in- 
timated that he hoped to return to the 
throne—after an Allied victory. At his 
home in Coyoacan, the same Mexico City 
suburb where another refugee, Leon Trot- 
sky, was murdered, Carol said he would 
shortly proclaim himself Regent and lead 


_an exiled Rumanian Government to “take 


its place beside the United Nations in 
fighting for liberty and justice.” He also 
asserted his 20-year-old son, King Michael, 
was a “prisoner” of the Germans and de- 
nounced Premier Gen. Ion Antonescu as a 
“lackey of Hitler.” 

Carol’s scheme blew up almost in his 
face. The United States and Britain joined 
in turning thumbs down on it. In addition, 
Charles A. Davila, former Rumanian Min- 
ister, said from Washington that Rumania 
was “through with” its former ruler, and 
Dragu Mateescu, head of the Rumanian 
Dernocratic Committee in Britain, de- 
nounced Carol’s “impertinence.” 













NEWSWEEK 


Monkey Business 


At least one German businessman jy 
Bangkok was not surprised when the Jap. 
anese Army marched into Thailand 
Dec. 7. Two days earlier, according to g 
story going the rounds in Singapore, he te. 
ceived from a iriend in Tokyo an innoc. 
uous cable reading: “Have Heeps’ Rela- 
tives Arrived Yet?” The German, them 
proud owner of a little trained monkey 
named Heeps, knew what was coming. 








M.P. Murmurs 


Each Japanese victory in Malaya has 
been accompanied by an outburst of criti- 
cism in Parliament of the British Govern- 
ment and the threat to Singapore last 
week caused the worst storm so far. It was 
heightened by lack of information and the 
fact that the M.P.’s actually were without 
power to influence events. A typical com- 
ment came from Lord Addison, Labor 
leader in the House of Lords, on the re- 
moval of Sir Robert Brooke-Popham as 
Singapore commander-in-chief: “The only 
comfort I have, and I do not apologize for 
my language, is that I am glad a nincom- 
poop of that kind was promptly replaced 
by Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell.” 

Prime Minister Churchill’s absence con- 
tributed to the disquiet, and Clement 
Attlee, the Laborite Lord Privy Seal, had 
to speak-for the government. He said the 
government took full responsibility for 
whatever happened but insisted that it 
wasn’t fair to blame either it or command- 
ers for losses which, he insisted, were the 
result of not having sufficient equipment. 
He argued that the Japanese attack had 
seemed “less imminent than attacks in 
other quarters.” But he didn’t still the 
criticism, and the government later tacitly 
admitted one mistake by announcing the 
recall of Alfred Duff Cooper, the much- 
assailed Far East coordinator. A _ state- 
ment subsequently issued from 10 Down- 
ing Street said Wavell’s appointment 
made Cooper’s Singapore job unnecessary. 

Attlee, who had himself but recently re- 
turned from a trip to the United States, 
also had to meet attacks on Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation in the war. Richard Rapier 
Stokes, a Laborite, cried: “We may find 
ourselves reduced to what I term occupy- 
ing the position of America’s Helgoland 
off the coast of Europe.” And Capt. Edgar 
L. Granville, a Liberal National, said Brit- 
ain faced choosing whether to become “a 
western outpost of totalitarian Europe or 
the eastern outpost of an American-con- 
trolled civilization.” 

This session of Parliament also learned 
that fifteen airports in Malaya had been 
lost up to Jan. 8. That fact, coupled with 
the recollection of the way British air- 
fields in Crete and Greece fell, aroused 
fresh anxieties about the defense of air- 
dromes in Britain itself. This feeling was 
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A question for a man 
arriving on the Clipper 


us: Now that you’re back in this 
country again, sir, we'd like to ask 
you... 

MAN: Sorry, no comment. 


us: But this isn’t that kind of a ques- 
tion. We simply wanted to ask you: 
How long has it been since you've tasted 
Four Roses? 

man: Well, naturally, it’s been some 
time. 

us: Of course. And, not having tried 
Four Roses recently, you're going to 
be surprised and thrilled when you 
discover what wonderful things have 
happened to TODAY’sS Four Roses! 
Never before, we are certain, have 
you tasted such a‘whiskey! 


MAN: Really? You’re not exactly 
modest about this whiskey of yours. 


us: Sorry, sir. We just can’t help be- 
ing enthusiastic about a whiskey 
that can boast such rich and mellow 
magnificence as today’s Four Roses. 
Honest—it’s just too good to miss... 
this Four Roses you'll find waiting 
for you now! Just try it—won’t you? 


man: [’ll put it right at the top of 
my list of things to do...and thanks 
for the tip. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies — 90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 
5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, In- 
corporated, Louisville & Baltimore. 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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IN °91, RAILROADS measured progress mainly by speed. Above, 60 m. p. h. on 
original Empire State Express. Fast, yes, but drafty—notice coat-draped passen- 
gers. Fast, yes, but noisy—wooden car construction creaked like a roomful of 
canaries. Fast, yes, but dirty—cinders, smoke, dust came in ventilators, kept win- 
dows shut tight except in hottest weather. 
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IN "41, RAILROADS measure progress with comfort, safety. Light, smooth-running, 
alloy -steel cars ease passengers through landscape in hotel-like interiors. They loll 
in 70 degree, correctly humidified comfort, free of drafts, cinders . . . thanks to 
modern car insulation and air-conditioning system. Above, °41 edition of luxury 
parlor car on streamlined Empire State Express. 


HOW WILL PEOPLE TRAVEL “TOMORROW”? 


“By train,”” says New York Central as it plans increased travel-com- 
fort to woo passengers in post-defense period. How an important 
basic material — Fiberglas—helps. 


A RAILROAD is using the imagination of a _ captured the customers. 


man, no longer living, to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary. 


Today, the Central and every other alert 


How will the railroads meet this situation? 


The Central, for example, is using the pro- 
motional imagination of George Henry Daniels. 
But instead of capturing the customers with 
speed ... this time it’s comfort. Passenger com- 
fort. The new Empire State Express, which re- 
cently made its maiden run, is a dramatic ex- 
ample. It is beyond question one of the finest 





The man was George Henry Daniels who 
died in 1908. The anniversary is that of the 
Empire State Express. 

Back in ’91, Daniels wondered how people 
would travel to the ’93 World’s Fair in Chicago. 
Got them to travel via the New York Central 
by building world’s fastest locomotive. Speed 


railroad are thinking about how people will 
travel “tomorrow” . .. when the present emer- 
gency is over. They foresee the time when cur- 
rent bomber production may change over to a 
vast horde of passenger plane production. Fore- 
see the day when tank production again be- 
comes a mighty flood of auto and bus pro- 
duction. 
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day trains in the world. 
And what are other roads doing? 


The Union Pacific and Burlington, for ex- 
ample, have already at hand a fleet of stream- 
liners, were in fact the first roads to use stream- 
lined trains to give passengers the comfort and 
safety that would keep ’em ridin’ the rails. 


ONE NUB of alloy-steel car building is welding of light steel-alloy members. Other 
nubs: truss construction for strength, special couplings, improved brakes. Below, 
early: stages of car for Empire State Express at Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia. For almost a decade, cars like this have been stepping up passen- 
ger comfort on American railroads. 





TIGHTLY PACKED FROM FLOOR to roof, Fiberglas insulation makes car tighter than 
Mason jar at preserving time. Below, installation of Fiberglas in car typical of 
New York Central’s fleet of streamliners built by American Car and Foundry, 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, Pressed Steel Car Company, 2:4 
Pullman Standard Car. Manufacturing Company 
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S HERE YOU SEE outside view of new °41 version of Empire State Express, latest of 
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nation’s streamliners. 16 super-modern cars shuttle east, west, each day between 
New York City, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit. Is New York Central’s newest 
bid for travelers’ dollars, Important basic material, Fiberglas,* adds much to 


passenger comfort. 


From the very beginning of streamlined trains, 
an important basic material has played a hid- 
den but important part. This basic material is 
Fiberglas Thermal Insulation. Why? 


Increased passenger comfort means clean, 
fresh air without draft, even temperatures, 
restful quietness inside cars, completely air- 
conditioned trains. Fiberglas in car walls, ceil- 
ings, floors and ends keeps heat, cold, and noise 
outside, where they belong, better than ordi- 
nary insulations. 


Trains “pound” at high speeds. This pound- 
ing shakes down ordinary insulations. Such in- 
sulations are costly to fix after “shakedowns.” 
But Fiberglas is springy . . . doesn’t shake down 
. .. avoids the headache of fixing. 


And because Fiberglas is an inorganic mate- 
rial, it banishes a common trouble in older-type 
dining cars. This common trouble is the dank, 


cooking smell that comes from odors absorbed 
by some types of insulation. 

Car builders like tight-fitting, easy-to-work 
Fiberglas for odd-shaped spaces in passenger 
car construction. 


Do you wonder that today, as on the first 
streamliners where this insulation won its spurs, 
it is continually specified —that today it is help- 
ing the railroads step up the comfort and safety 
with which they are wooing passenger traffic? 


Let us consult with you through our railroad 
representatives, Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company, and show you how Fiberglas benefits 
the operation of passenger and freight equip- 
ment. Our information may possibly help you 
in formulating your plans to meet post-defense 
competition. 

Perhaps, you'll also be interested in Fiberglas 
as electrical insulation in motors, generators, 


car wiring. Or, as woven, non-fading, easy-to- 
clean fabric for drapes in cars. Or, as highly 
efficient air filters in the car’s air-conditioning 
and heating system. 


In any case, we urge you now to plan for the 
post-defense period. One step to take is to 
write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Lid., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 





FIBERGLAS 


ST. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GOVERNORS, BUSINESS MEN, TRAVELERS eat in cushioned comfort in Empire State’s 
44.>assenger dining cars. Designed by a world-famous architect, these cars vie 
with ritziest hostelries in their luxury. A far cry from, and vast progress over, the 
Ist Empire’s one, ornate dining car. 
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© The story of the baby-coach busi- 
ness is more than a true story. It is a 
typical story. Many advertisers use 
The Bulletin for a barometer of busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. 


And right now, the barometer shows 
“fair weather” for sales in the Phila- 
delphia area. A little over 2% of the 
nation’s population shop in Philadel- 
phia. These same people have taken on 
10% of the nation’s Defense work. 


They are the people who have built 
The Bulletin into first place. They 
are the people who buy 43% more 


In Cahoots with the Stork 


®@ You might think it pretty ticklish business to keep posted on how 
many people need new baby carriages each day. ¢ In Phila- 
delphia it all works out very simply. ¢ A man whose business is 


baby carriages advertises year in and year out in The Evening 
Bulletin. Then when business peaks up (as baby business will) 
he knows it immediately from his Bulletin ads and branches out 


into other newspapers. 


“When Bulletin families aren't in the 


market for baby carriages.” he will tell you, “nobédy is!” 





“Bulletins every day* than any other 


daily newspaper. They are the people 
who spend almost twice as much time 
reading The Bulletin. 


Back of their preference for one 
newspaper stands nearly a century of 
public service. Very early in the his- 
tory of The Evening Bulletin, six full- 
time reporters were hired to gather 
news. That was just about six times 
as many reporters as other newspapers 
considered necessary, in those days. 


From that time to the present—The 
Bulletin has put complete and accurate 


news ahead of everything else. And 
for 37 years that policy has kept The 
Bulletin in first place in Philadelphia. 
Today, The Bulletin carries 69% more 
national advertising than any other 
daily newspaper in Philadelphia (ex- 
cluding classifications not acceptable 


to The Bulletin). 
*Recent surveys show that The Bulletin 


leads in preference among employees of 
Philadelphia Defense industries. More De- 
fense workers name The Bulletin as their 
favorite than name any two other daily 
newspapers combined. For details, address 
The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Penna. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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intensified when four schoolboys between 
12 and 14 were haled into court last week 
for invading an RAF field in London, dam- 
aging two planes, and stealing first-aid kits 
without being detected by the guards. 

To meet this situation, Attlee last week 
revealed a new plan for the defense of 
British airdromes. The RAF is to recruit 
and train a special force for such tasks but 
it will be under army command and clad in 
khaki, for sake of better camouflage, in- 
stead of the RAF light blue. To most Brit- 
ons, all this sounded like confusion worse 
confounded. 





Ledger of Hate 
Russians List Nazi Atrocities 


Against the Day of Retribution 


Besides the unrest in the Reich and the 
rising tide of enmity in occupied Europe, 
Hitler was faced in Russia with a hatred 
so furious as to be almost beyond the 
power Of expression. Having “sown the 
wind,” the Fiihrer was beginning to reap 
the whirlwind. 


Some evidence of the intensity of this 


Russian hatred for the Germans appeared 
lat week in a 7,000-word note sent by 
Foreign ‘Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 
toff to all countries with which the Soviet 
Union has diplomatic relations. Molotoff’s 
note accused the Nazis of a grisly abun- 
dance of crimes azainst the civilians of 
conquered areas of the Soviet. In the sub- 
sequent liberation of occupied territory, 
the Russians uncovered “an _ incredible 
picture of mass looting, robbery, and mur- 
der of peaceful inhabitants.” 

Molotoff charged the Germans with ar- 
son, rape, and massacre, and with stealing 
“everything down to the last baby’s shirt 
and last handful of grain.” He gave the 
toll of massacred and murdered civilians 
town by town, from the more than 52,000 
one of Kiev to the nineteen of Khar- 
‘OV. 

He listed specific instances of brutality: 
a wounded 15-year-old girl was raped by 
soldiers in a hospital till she died; a priest 
who tried to prevent a mass rape of wom- 
en was bayoneted to death; Jews were 
executed in great numbers in a Kiev ceme- 
tery; old men, women, and children were 
driven ahead of German attacks and used 
to cover retreats; people were stripped of 
dothes and shoes and left in the icy cold. 

The Foreign Commissar further said 
that this represented “a definite system 
devised beforehand and encouraged by the 
German Government and the German 
command.” And he warned: “The Soviet 
Government and its organs keep a detailed 
record of all the villainous crimes of Hit- 
ler’s Armies, for which the indignant Soviet 
People justly demand retribution and for 
vhich they will obtain it.” 





Sorrow of Suzuki-san 


Belly of Mr. Average Japanese 
Must Undergo a-New Shrinkage 


- Suzuki-san,* the average Japanese citi- 
zen, last week settled down to the dreary 
realities of war. For four weeks, he had 
cheered at patriotic mass rallies, marched 
in victory parades, and on the bulletins be- 
fore newspaper offices read of more suc- 
cesses. But by last week the old humdrum 
topics of food, lukewarm water in the bath- 
houses, and holes in the shoes were dis- 
placing talk of empire to be won. 

An imminent cut in the rice ration was 
one thing that deflated Suzuki-san. On 
Feb. 1, the allotment per person will be re- 
duced to 35 handfuls a month, and even 
this rice, because of mixture with im- 
ported grains and with barley, often sick- 
ened the whole family. The ration of 
mismo—bean curd—which shared honors 





*Suzuki is a name as popular in Japan as 
Smith and Jones are in this country. San is a 
formal appellation meaning “Mister.” Less for- 
mally, a Japanese can address another as chan. 
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with rice in Suzuki-san’s dinner bowl, also 
was scheduled to be cut, this time to 814 
pounds a month. 

Another thing full of foreboding for Su- 
zuki-san was the government’s appeal for 
“more sacrifices.” Suzuki-san knew what it 
meant: new taxes. His direct taxes already 
have jumped sixfold since 1936, while the 
cost of living rose two-thirds during the 
same period. Also, Suzuki-san had to face 
the visits of policemen and patriotic busy- 
bodies advising him to buy in 1942 “at 
least” $55 worth of nat:onal bonds for each 
person in the family. A policeman’s “ad- 
vice” was difficult to disregard, even if the 
average income for the year was only $103 
per person. 

At night, Suzuki-san no longer traded 
gossip with friends at a tea house—the 
Japanese equivalent of a saloon. Both beer 
and saké—rice wine—were severely ra- 
tioned, cigarettes were scarce, the lights 
went out early (to conserve power for the 
war industries), and anyway, the friends 
were afraid of “thought police,” ever on the 
hunt for the malcontent. Instead, Suzuki- 
san stayed home and listened to his wife’s 
unhappy chatter. She talked of their son, 








P. P. C. 
Secret Agent: The smiling man at left, clad as a Russian peasant, is in 
reality a Nazi fifth columnist, demonstrating his. disguise. Above, at right, 
he reveals his true colors, while below he tells a Rumanian captain all he 
has uncovered. The pictures were published in a German newspaper. 
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who went to the China front as a husky, 
eager lad and returned as a handful of 
ashes in a little, white box now standing 
in the tiny shrine in the living room. She 
talked of their 15-year-old daughter, who 
worked eleven hours a day in a shell-fuse 
factory for 50 cents. 

Suzuki-san’s wife also complained against 
the ancient flint she used in the kitchen 
when her ration of four matches a day 
gave out. She described how the towels, 
socks, and kimonos—all made of the 
ersatz cloth called sufu—dissolved in water 
after the second washing. She told of a 
week’g vain search for a spool of thread or 
a ball of yarn, to fix her husband’s tattered 
clothes. And she protested against the 
shortage of sugar, of which she got less 
than a pound a month, and of milk, which 
she could buy only from a bootlegger. 

Suzuki-san and his wife talked of news- 
paper reports of 300,000 persons arrested 
during the year for buying and selling 
goods in the “black market.” They spoke 
of the nails stolen from a neighbor’s fence, 
for nails were becoming worth their weight 
in gold. And they whispered of the woman 
in the next house, who had died in a hos- 
pital because of the shortage of such things 
as ether, quinine, and cotton bandages. 

It was cold in the house, and Suzuki-san 
wistfully eyed the empty brazier. Like rice, 
charcoal was scarce and the police clamped 
down on those who made their own in the 
backyard. With the mined coal reserved 
for the war plants, even the few remaining 
bathhouses had hot water only rarely. For 
while the Poo-Bahs chalked up victories for 
the Mikado’s Armies, it looked like a dark, 
cold, and hungry winter for Suzuki-san. 


Goal for Rio 


Since the entry of the United States in- 
to the war, nine other American nations, 
comprising all the Central American and 
Caribbean republics, have declared war on 
the Axis. Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela 
also have broken off relations with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Last week, on a return 
trip from Washington, Rafael Trujillo, the 
Dominican Republic’s generalissimo and 
dictator, demanded that the Pan-American 
conference in Rio de Janeiro be made the 
occasion for a joint declaration of war. 





A step toward Trujillo’s aim for Wes- _ 


tern Hemisphere solidarity was taken this 
week with the creation of a joint Mexi- 
can-United States Defense Commission by 
President Roosevelt and President Manuel 
Avila Camacho. The move completes the 
welding of active defense measures be- 
tween the United States and her . border 
neighbors. The newly promoted Lt. Gen. 
Stanley D. Embick, who is also a member 
of the United States-Canadian Permanent 
Joint Defense Board, will serve on the 
commission, as will Vice Admiral Alfred 
Wilkinson Johnson. Two veteran soldiers 
represent Mexico: Brig. Gen. Miguel Gon- 





















Salazar in The Buenos Aires Critica 
Argentine papers run no more 
anti-Azis cartoons such as this 


zales Cadena and Brig. Gen. Tomas San- 
chez Hernandez. President Roosevelt al- 
ready has conferred with George Messer- 
smith, who shortly will take over his post 
as new Ambassador to Mexico. 

Meanwhile, as delegates assembled at 
Rio de Janeiro this week, a stage of siege 
was proclaimed in Bolivia. The*significance 
of this move was not immediately appar- 
ent. But it makes Bolivia the second South 
American nation to take this drastic step 
in the last month. In the other, Argentina, 
one of the main results has been the muz- 
zling of the predominantly pro-American 
press with suppression of the anti-Axis car- 
toons and articles that had hitherto ap- 
peared in the press. 





Currency Blitz 


In its steady drive of the past month, 
the Japanese Army has not relied upon 
arms alone. Along with the soldiers came 
economic experts—some of them trained in 
Germany—whose task it was to determine 
the easiest way to undermine the foe’s fi- 
nances. In China, these experts had previ- 
ously engineered the issue of fake cur- 
rency by the puppet regimes, the bombing 
of Chinese Government banks, and the 
wholesale smuggling of silver dollars out 
of the country. 


NEWSWEEK 


Last week, the army’s economists ap. 
plied their talents to the newly conquered 
lands in the South Pacific. Soon after the 
Japanese troops invaded Thailand, a rumor 
spread in Bangkok that Thai currency 
was no longer of any value. The Baht— 
a monetary. unit normally worth 38 cents— 
promptly slumped, enabling the Japanese 
Army to acquire for a song the large quan- 
tities of Thai money it needs for the pur- 
chase of supplies. Other experts, mean- 
while, began to prepare for the establish- 
ment of a Japanese-controlled bank, which 
will eventually dominate Thailand’s econ- 
omy. 

Even more brazen was the Japanese 
technique in the Philippines. There, ac- 
cording to a communiqué issued by Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the Japanese soldiers cir- 
culated large amounts of spurious currency, 
resembling in color and texture the Phil- 
ippine money but with the words “Japanese 
Government” substituted for “Common- 
wealth Government.” 





Bootleg Paradise 


Last week from London came reports 
that the scarcity of liquor supplies had 
finally resulted in a thriving bootlegging 
movement with skyrocketing prices. In an 
England that has always been meticulous 
about the quality of its liquor, labels now 
often mean nothing—a bottle offered for 
sale as Pommard, a Burgundy wine, for in- 
stance, bore the label “Grand Vin de Bor- 
deaux.” Worst of all, regiments that for 
many years have boasted of the superb 
port and sherry served in their messes, 
were finding it difficult to replenish their 
supplies since imports have been severely 
cut. 

Gin, onetime favorite tipple of charladies 
and in the wardrooms of British warships, 
seemed to be the scarcest of all spirits. 
Britons now have to pay as much as $7 a 
fifth. Good Scotch is just as scarce, and 
even bad whisky is costly. Production is 
down to about one-ninth of what it used 
to be, and much of this is exported to the 
United States to obtain essential foreign 
exchange. The price is supposed to be 
about $3.50 a bottle, but prices run as high 
as $5 and $7 and even $10 in night clubs 
for poor quality stuff. Bars do their own 
rationing, with a double whisky the limit 
for a patron. About half the time even the 
press bar in the Ministry of Information 
runs out of Scotch. 

Although widespread bootlegging is 
something new for Britain, speakeasies 
aren’t. As a result of early closing times of 
pubs and bars, London has for years had 
“bottle” clubs where drinks are sold after 
hours—at a high profit. Just now these are 
flourishing although even they are some- 
times caught short of supplies—with the 
result that when a Briton plans a late 
party he usually takes care to reserve 4 
supply of drink as well as his table. 
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It’s Carelessness ... It slows up war work ... Let’s séop it! 


IN TWELVE MONTHS, industrial accidents cost 
America a billion and a half man-hours—enough time 
to build 45 battleships or 195,000 light tanks or 
15,000 heavy bombers! 


Far too much of this staggering loss was due to 
one cause: carelessness. Unless every possible precau- 
tion is taken, this loss will undoubtedly be repeated 
—even increased—under war-time pressure. 


If you are an employer, do everything humanly 
possible to eliminate hazards. If you are an employee, 


obey all safety regulations. Whoever you are, wherever 
you are—ve careful! Time lost now is vital to America! 


A Hartford agent, or your own insurance broker, 
can furnish you with expert advice on fire and acci- 
dent prevention. He will also check the risks to which 
you are exposed, risks of large financial losses that 
can be covered under the Hartford’s ““NEW Way of 
Buying Insurance.’? Ask Western Union or Canadian 
National Telegraphs for the name and address of the 
nearest Hartford agent. 


10 ways to prevent losses caused by Carelessness 


1. Keep heating plants, chimneys, gas con- 
nections, electrical equipment in good order. 


2. Keep premises free of rubbish — keep 
oily or greasy materials in approved metal 
cans—empty waste cans daily. 


3. Keep stairs, passageways, fire escapes 
and exits unobstructed. 


4. Install safety guards wherever needed— 
have proper lighting and ventilation. 


5. Use only correct size electrical fuses. 
6. Observe safety rules on smoking. 


7. Educate employees to be careful on their 
own jobs, throughout the plant, on the street, 
at home. 
















8. When lifting heavy objects keep back 
straight, bend legs, use leg muscles — not 
abdominal muscles. 


9. Get plenty of rest—see doctor for peri- 
odical check-up—report all injuries at once. 


10. Keep car in good condition — allow 
plenty of time to get there without speeding. 


Keep ’em flying! 
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Whole Nation Put to the Test 
by Gigantic New Arms Program 


Longer Hours for Labor, 
Shorter Rations for Consumer 
Are in the Industrial Cards 


And because every piano and talking- 
machine factory in the country was not 
forthwith converted to the making of war 
machines or commodities, there was a 
general fear that our leaders had not 
grasped the industrial implications of 
modern warfare—Grosvenor B. Clarkson 
in “Industrial America in the World War.” 


This sentence, taken from a book pub- 
lished in 1923, shows that there is nothing 
especially new about all the diatribes 
which a long list of critics, ranging from 
Walter Lippmann to the CIO and the Com- 
munists, have been heaping on the heads 
of the automobile industry and the OPM 
for not having converted assembly lines to 
war-materials production early in 1941. 
Actually, there was far more to justify the 
fears cited by Grosvenor Clarkson than 
there was to support the contentions of 
Lippmann and the rest. During the last 
war very little conversion was carried out 
in any industry until late in 1918. In con- 
trast, the motor industry began curtailing 
in August of last year, months before war 
was even declared. 


There were two reasons why this con- 
version was not carried out more speedily 
in 1941. One is the retooling problem en- 
tailed in switching a mass-production in- 
dustry over to a new product, succinctly 
summarized by Clarkson eighteen years 
ago with these words: “But you cannot 
tell a machine to make something else. 
You must remodel it or replace it with 
another.” 

The other reason conversion was not 
accelerated is that the government failed 
to place enough war orders with motor 
makers to require it. Charles E. Wilson, 
General Motors president, pointed out 
last week that the corporation had of- 
fered to make tanks more than a year ago 
but had found that the tank appropria- 
tion at that time was fully allocated. 

President Roosevelt himself last week 
demolished this second and larger barrier 
to a speedy conversion in his State of the 
Union speech (see page 22) when he set 
the American production goals for 1942 
at 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns, and 8,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of merchant ships and raised 
those sights to 125,000 planes, 75,000 
tanks, 35,000 guns, and 10,000,000 tons of 
ships for 1948. Obviously this gigantic 
program—which calls for turning out a 
plane every four. minutes, a tank every 
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seven minutes, and two ships a day—vill 
swamp all branches of America’s metal. 
fabricating industries with orders and 
force them to stop manufacturing many 
luxuries, conveniences, and necessities that 
were freely produced throughout the last 
war. Actually the swamping is already un. 
der way: (1) General Motors’ backlog of 
arms orders at the first of this week was 
$3,758,000,000, compared with only $1,209. 
863,173 on Dec. 31, (2) the Ford Motor 
Co. announced receipt of an $84,000,000 
order, mostly for “jeeps.” 


Pilots and Planes 


So gigantic were the President’s goals 
that they caught some high-up New Deal- 
ers fiddling with out-of-date statistics, 
Three days before the speech, Federal 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson, who 
bosses all consumer rationing, told the do- 
mestic-appliance trades that they need 
not fear an order blotting out all output 
such as the auto industry had just re- 
ceived. A couple of days after the speech, 
however, he admitted that the amount of 
production that would be permitted in 
any durable-goods line would be “pretty 
small.” Henderson remarked ruefully that 
whereas for a year he had been fighting to 
keep a boom in civilian goods from eating 
up stores of war materials, now he had to 
turn around and fight to save civilian lines 
from being wiped off the map. 

The implications of the President’s 
goals amply excused Henderson’s about- 
face. For example, to produce the 125,000 
planes in 1943, the aircraft industry will 
need at least 140,000,000 square feet of 
floor space, enough to cover 1,000 city 
blocks, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Yet these figures only begin to tell the 
airplane story. If military plane output is 
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@ There are still a few remote places in India and Africa where you 
may buy a pig or a wife or what-would-you-like for a sufficient num- 
ber of sea-shells (chiefly the Cypraea Moneta, illustrated above). 


e Fortunately, there is no need for the natives of those places to 
attempt to figure discounts, rebates, Social Security deductions and 
so forth in terms of vari-sized sea-shells. Nor would they have the 
slightest use for a Comptometer. 


e But a mechanized, highly industrialized civilization needs a 
currency which lends itself better to involved calculations . . . and 
whether the figure-work problems of your business involve dollars 
or r.p.m., tons or kilowatts, minutes or millimeters, Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and modern Comptometer methods 
can help you solve them — with the maximum of speed, accuracy 
and economy. 


© Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 














Mud Houses: In an experimental housing project 
at Alexandria, Va., eleven homes suitable for defense 
workers are being built of earth. It is tightly com- 


pressed into blocks or solid walls and reinforced with 
cement or asphalt. Tests have shown this material to be 
wind- and, moisture proof and as strong as solid concrete. 













to triple from 1941’s 19,600 to 60,000 in 
1942, the number of pilots needed to fly 
the craft and the ground personnel to 
service them must be tripled as well. 
The War Department already had 
planned to iaise the strength of the Army 
Air Forces from around 190,000 pilots and 
enlisted personnel to about 300,000 later 
this year. Now the total must be set far 
higher, perhaps above the 500,000 mark. 
Training of these thousands of pilots, 


bombardiers, gunners, mechanics, etc., will ° 


require many types of instruments, thou- 
sands of additional parachutes and flying 
suits, and more airports and hangars. 


Tanks and Ships 


The tank program will necessitate find- 
ing more facilities for making cast armor 
and for assembling all-welded tanks. 
Sources of motive power may have to be 
changed from the airplane types now 
standard to automotive types that can be 
produced more quickly. It is reported that 
the new General Motors tanks will be 
‘ powered by Cadillac engines. Both Chrys- 
ler and Ford have new motors that could 
be adapted to their tanks. 

In addition, means will have to be pro- 
vided for turning out many more thou- 
sands of 37- and 75-millimeter guns than 
are now scheduled. Production of the new 
“baby” tanks that can be transported by 
plane will involve special facilities. 

The goal of 8,000,000 deadweight tons 


of merchant ships in 1942 calls on the . 


country’s 40 private shipyards to launch 
and fit out before Dec. 31 a new fleet 
about equal to the total ocean-going ton- 
nage now flying the American flag. It 
means a 50 per cent step-up over the pro- 
gram of some 520 tankers and freighters 
already scheduled for 1942, but the Mari- 
time Commission hopes to fulfill the task 


without increasing the number of ship- 
ways very sharply. Instead, it will con- 
centrate on speeding up the production of 
turbines and: Diesels and other propulsion 
equipment, for which the Navy also is a 
competitor. And it will also try to in- 
crease the number of shifts worked in the 
yards to three a day and push the aver- 
age number of hours worked up over the 
48-a-week standard that has prevailed 
since last May. 

But despite the immensity of this load, 
the No. 1 war-production job of convert- 
ing the auto industry into an arsenal 
dragged along disappointingly last week. 
A series of meetings called by the OPM 
to speed up the retooling split wide open 
over the CIO auto union’s demand for an 
equal voice in supervising the conversion. 
Employers fought the proposal as “social- 
istic,” since it required them to surrender 
a fundamental management prerogative. 
They were supported by OPM Chief Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, who argued for making 
employers solely responsible for the switch- 
over by saying: “When you’ve got two fel- 
lows you’ve got two alibis.” 

Early this week, the OPM named a sub- 
committee, consisting of Wilson, Edsel 
Ford, and C. C. Carlton, vice president 
of the Motor Wheel Corp., representing 
employers, and Walter Reuther, Richard 
Frankensteen, and George F. Addes for the 
CIO auto union, to “assist” in developing 
the best methods for converting the indus- 
try to war production. Chairman of the 
group will be Cyrus Ching, veteran per- 
sonnel executive of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. 


Significance 





The President’s production program is 
so inconceivably large that Federal offi- 
cials cannot agree as to the probable ex- 


tent of the sacrifices it will impose upon 
consumers. One key Federal .defense offi- 
cial privately guesses that all but $20,000, 
000,000 of the 1943 national income of 
$110,000,000,000 will go for arms. This 
estimate was dismissed with a snort by a 
high-ranking OPM economist, however, 
who maintained that at least $60,000,000, 
000 of the 1943 income will be left over 
for civilian use after the arms goals are 
fulfilled. 

Either estimate allows scant if any 
production in any consumer durable-goods 
line, from electric-light bulbs and furni- 
ture through hardware, jewelry, radios, 
and toys (the OPM last week prohibited 
the use of lead in toy soldiers, golf clubs, 
and coffins after April 1). A review of the 
program’s overall requirements in men, in 
machinery, and in materials will show why 
all of these lines face being blotted out for 
the duration. 

The overloaded machine-tool industry, 
which has increased its output tenfold 
since 1938, simply cannot assemble all of 
the machines that will be needed to equip 
new factories for the President’s program. 
Hence, the planers, grinders, turret lathes, 
and other types of more specialized ma- 
chinery already built and installed must 
be utilized. 

The man-power requirements argue 
even more compellingly for drastic conver- 
sion. Sidney Hillman, OPM labor chief, 
declared on Jan. 9 that “we must double, 
perhaps even treble, our present labor 
force in war industries” to complete the 
production goals on schedule. Translated 
into actual figures, this indicates that em- 
ployment in arms lines must rise from the 
current level of about 5,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 by the year end and to 24,000,000 or 
so by the end of 1948. 

The mobilization of this huge worker 
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The Railroads aided greatly”... 


...and are proud to do their part in carrying out plans 


made long before, between railroads and the military 
departments of the government. 


The years of planning and preparation proved their 
worth when war struck — suddenly and treacherously — 
on December 7, 1941. 


A united, determined America can count on its fight- 
ing forces — and its railroads! 
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force, at a time when the Army will be 
drafting 4,000,000 or more, not only will 
absorb all of the unemployed (now esti- 
mated at about 3,600,000 persons) and 
bring about the employment of thousands 
of women in the factories, but it will also 
force the adoption of a much longer work 
week, as the President himself admitted. 
By last week end, Administration labor 
experts were openly preaching the need 
for raising the average hours of labor in 
defense factories from the current 42 a 
week to 55 or 60. 

These experts cite with approval the 
British work week of 57 hours, which is 
soon to be lifted to 60..But at the same 
time they emphasize that the British pay 
time and a half for all hours over the 
standard week, clearly indicating that they 
expect American workers to continue re- 
ceiving an overtime premium. Such over- 
time payments alone, not counting the 
regular hourly pay, would amount to 
$6,708,000,000 for the 15,000,000 arms 
workers if their work week rose from 40 
to 60 hours. A skilled craftsman drawing 
$1.50 an hour, not an unusual rate, would 
get $60 for his 40 hours and $45 for the 
twenty hours’ overtime—or $105 for the 
60-hour week. 

Turning to materials, if expansion pro- 
grams already under way are counted, 
there probably will be ample supplies of 
aluminum, magnesium, copper, and the 
other scarce metals for all of the planes, 
guns, tanks, and ships. However, there 
may not be a pound allotted for strictly 
civilian consumption. A tougher materials 
problem faces the OPM in tin and rub- 
ber. 

Shortly after the bombing of Pearl Har- 
bor, Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones stepped up the country’s projected 
synthetic rubber capacity to 90,000 tons a 
year, which compares with 1941 military 
and civil consumption of 800,000 tons. On 
Jan. 12, Jones announced contracts for 
new plants which will bring total capacity 
to 400,000 tons a year by July 1, 1943. As 
for tin, drastic conservation steps, such as 
the expensive de-timing of old cans, are in 
order. 

Consumers may have expected to do 
without copper, tin, and rubber, but the 
steel situation promises to be even more 
severe. Despite the increase in ingot ca- 
pacity completed in 1941, steel production 
this year will fall below the 82,927,557 
tons of ingots produced last year. This 
stems from the shortage of scrap iron, 
which, in turn, is caused by the shipping 
of millions of tons of scrap to Japan from 
1934 on. The OPM has started a huge 


blast-furnace program which will provide- 


16,500,000 tons of pig iron to substitute 
for scrap, but that much-needed product 
will not be available for consumption until 
sometime in 1943. 

With total steel production lower in 


1942 and military demands so much great- 


er, the amount left over for civilian uses 


might fall from 1941’s 75 per cent of total 
output to as low as 20 to 25 per cent this 
year. ; 





Efficiency Tourists 


Several years ago, when Walter Reu- 
ther, director of the General ‘Motors di- 
vision of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers, was negotiating an agreement 
with GM, William Knudsen, then presi- 
dent of the company, remarked to him: 
“Young man, I wish you were selling used 
cars for. us.” Reuther looked puzzled. 
“Used cars?” “Yes,” replied the automo- 
bile executive, “used cars. Anybody can 
sell new cars.” 

After Knudsen became head of the 
OPM, he met the redheaded union official 
again, this time during conferences over 
the famous Reuther plan for turning out 
500 planes a day in the auto industry’s 
own machine shops and assembly lines. 
Reuther blames Knudsen for the OPM’s 
failure to adopt his plan on the grounds 
that it was impracticable. 

Last week, however, the government be- 
latedly recognized the 34-year-old labor 


| 
Wide World 


Reuther hit the headlines again 


Jeader’s talents by asking him to make’ 


trips to automotive and arms plants in 
order to whip up employe enthusiasm for 
the war production program and to create 
better understanding between those who 
make the nation’s weapons and the sol- 
diers who use them. 

Reuther’s knowledge of machine-shop 
operation stems from his years of experi- 
ence as an automotive tool and die maker 
prior to the depression and to a trip he 
made in the mid ’30s to Europe and es- 
pecially Russia, where he trained appren- 
tice tool and die makers. 

Returning to the United States, he 
plunged into UAW organizational work 





at Detroit, following in the footsteps of his 
father, who for many years was an or. 
ganizer for the United Brewery Workers, 
Today Reuther’s whole family have jobs 
with the UAW, two brothers being or. 
ganizers and his wife, May, also red. 
headed, acting as his private secretary. 

Accompanying the labor leader on his 
trips and his colleague in his new gov- 
ernment job is Lt. Col. A. Robert Gins- 
burgh, Russian-born chief of the War 
Department’s Procurement Information 
Branch. A Phi Beta Kappa, collector of 
fine etchings, and Harvard graduate mag. 
na cum laude, Ginsburgh has had a career 
that presents a marked contrast with that 
of Reuther. 

Since becoming an Army officer in 1917, 
he has seen duty in every state in the 
union as well as extensive service abroad. 
In addition, he found time after Army 
hours for such extracurricular activities as 
working for the old New York World, 
contributing articles to numerous maga- 
zines, and supplementing his original Har- 
vard A.B. with graduate law and journal- 
ism degrees. 

Suave, mustached, and exceptionally in- 
telligent, Ginsburgh in recent years has 
ghost-written speeches for many War De- 
partment and other government officials. 
During the past few months, however, he has 
been delivering his own speeches in a series 
of morale-creating trips to defense plants. 





War Labor Board 


Two days before Christmas, President 
Roosevelt announced that representatives 
of industry and labor had agreed to a 
no-strike policy during the war, with all 
disputes to be referred to a new mediation 
board. On Monday of this week, Jan. 12, 
Mr. Roosevelt issued an executive order 
creating this agency—the National War 
Labor Board—and naming William H. 
Davis chairman. That was the same job 
Davis held with the old Defense Medi- 
ation Board, which the order dissolved. 
Prof. George W. Taylor of the University 
of Pennsylvania was named vice chairman. 

Other representatives of the public, be- 
sides Taylor and Davis, are Frank P. 
Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina, and Dean Wayne L. Mor- 
ris of the University of Oregon Law 
School. Representing employers are A. W. 
Hawkes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Roger D. 
Lapham, chairman of the American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Co., E. J. McMillan, 
president of the Standard Knitting Mills, 
Inc., and Walter C. Teagle, chairman of 
the Standard Oil Co., of N.J. The four 
labor members are Thomas -Kennedy, 
United Mine Workers (CIO), George 
Meany, AFL secretary-treasurer, R. J 
Thomas, CIO auto-union president, and 
Matthew Woll, AFL vice president. 


The twelve-man agency will settle dis- 
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putes referred to it by the Secretary of 
Labor or those in which it intervenes di- 
rectly and is authorized to use “mediation, 
voluntary arbitration, or arbitration.” 














Buchanan for Babb 


Except for seven years’ law practice 
with his father’s firm in Mount Pleasant, 
lowa, Max W. Babb has spent his entire 
business career with the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co.—first as its attorney, 
beginning in 1904, later as sole vice presi- 
dent, and for the past nine years as presi- 
dent. Last week the small, mild-mannered 
executive, now 67, was elected chairman 
of the board, succeeding the late Gen. 
Otto H. Falk, who died in 1940. 

In Babb’s place as president, the direc- 
tors chose W. C. Buchanan, head of the 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. of Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of seamless steel tubing. 
The shift in executives, it was explained, 
was prompted by rapidly mounting war 
demands being made on Allis-Chalmers, 
which ranks as one of the leading produc- 
ers of agricultural implements and _ third 
largest maker of heavy electrical equip- 
ment. 

Buchanan, a stocky, black-haired man 
of 53, has worked for half a dozen firms 
in the steel industry since he was 16. 





Liquor Enlists 


Uncle Sam had many new recruits last 
week, but one was especially well known. 
His name is John Barleycorn and his draft 
call took the form of a government order: 
all distilleries which have the necessary 
facilities for making 190-proof ethyl] alcohol 
from corn or other grain must make only 
that kind after Jan. 15. The order, which 
affects some 60 per cent of the industry, 
will greatly expand the industrial-alcohol 
capacity for smokeless powder and other 
war needs. 

Stern as this may sound to the regular 
customer of the corner barkeep, it will 
actually have little effect on him.* There 
is enough rye and bourbon on hand to 
meet his needs for another five years. Gin 
will feel the pinch sooner, for it is usually 
sold soon after it is made. If the govern- 
ment does not need all the ethyl alcohol, 
distillers may turn the surplus into liquor. 

Earlier in the week, Cuba Libres and 
Daiquiris had felt the ax. The tanker 
situation has caused a shortage of molasses, 
so the OPM banned entirely the use of 
molasses for spirited beverages after Jan. 
15. This will: put an end temporarily to all 

(Continued on Page 45) 





*Fears that prohibition might again rear its 
ghostly head were belittled last week in an ad- 
dress by Robert Barry of the National Distil- 
lers Products Corp. He pointed out that unlike 
conditions in the last. war there is now a surplus 
of cereal grains, and that the country cannot af- 
ford to lose the substantial tax revenue. 











ONE-SPEED 


RAILROADING ~~ 


One of the Greatest Needs 


ma 


Perce 


for National Defense 


~~ the splendid job the rail- 
roads are doing in handling more 
freight, with fewer cars, than in 

revious peak years, the possibil- 
ity of a serious freight congestion 
exists. 


The most practical solution to 
relieve this situation lies in the 
adoption of “one-speed” railroad- 
ing, with freight trains traveling 
at passenger train speed. 


To achieve this, all that is neces- 
sary, is to adapt to freight cars, 
the same engineering principle 
that has made possible our new 
streamliners and newest and 
modernized high-speed locomo- 
tives—the use of Roller Bearings. 


Higher speeds and heavier loads 









Copyright 1942 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 





simply are not possible with plain 
friction bearings now in use on 
railway freight cars. Today no 
other form of transportation em- 
ploys plain friction bearings 


Moreover, Roller Bearings for 
railway use have demonstrated 
their cost-reducing, speed-in- 
creasing possibilities in millions 
of miles of service. 


No greater contribution to 
National Defense can be made by 
American Railroads than to adopt 
“one-speed” railroading — thus 
bringing utmost efficiency to our 
shipping problems and eliminat- 
ing the congestion and delays 
that result fom slow-moving 
freight. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
for automobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and loco- 
motives and all ki 


nds of industrial machinery; TIM- 
KEN Alloy Steels and Carbon Alloy 
Seamless Tabing: and TIMKEN Rock Bits. 








PATAPAR 
does its bit 


For over 55 years Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment has been helping keep our 
nation strong. Today its special role, the 
protection of America’s foods, becomes 
more vital than ever. 

Patapar is a ty e of paper uniquely 
suited for this job. It withstands mois- 
ture and grease. It is odorless and 
tasteless. It even withstands boiling! 
Consequently it is called on for tough 
jobs that few other papers could handle. 








As a bottle hood, 
Patapar protects 
milk from dirt, 
dust, germs, and 
prowling animals. 


As a butter wrap, 
Patapar prevents 
moisture - vapor 
transmission. Keeps 
goodness in, keeps 
contamination out. 


Some meats—like 
boiled ham—re- 
quire pre-cooking 
in the packing 
plant. A Patapar 
wrapper holds in 
the juices — and 
keeps its strength 
even under extreme 
cooking pressures. 


In hundreds of ways like these, Patapar 
is serving the men and industries that 
keep America well-fed and strong. 


* BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVES 


Today food and defense needs 
are taking our capacity output. 
It is nevertheless a good time, 
with an eye for the future, to 
consider what Patapar with its 
unique qualities can do for you. 








Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson: 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago - 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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, ae major points need to be made 
in appraising the $59,000,000,000 budget 
submitted by President Roosevelt last 
week: 


1—If every single penny of income 
of every person in the United States 
who makes $5,000 or more a year were 
taken by the government, it would not 
be as much as the President asked for 
in new taxes. Note that this would be 
true if all the income of these persons 
was taken, not just their income in ex- 
cess of $5,000. 

This does not mean that we shall be 
unable to raise the $9,000,000,000 asked 
for by the President. But it does mean 
that this time, if the money is to be 
obtained, we shall have to levy taxes 
that really cut into the income of those 
in the low-income groups. Even if busi- 
ness taxes are increased, no longer can 
the major portion of the burden be 
shouldered off on corporations and those 
| of moderate and high incomes. 

Specifically, therefore, if we are to 
raise the sum needed, we shall have to 
impose either a-withholding tax on in- 
comes or a sales tax. Of the two the 
latter is much to be preferred. A with- 
holding tax permits farmers to go rela- 
tively untouched, and its administration 
is extremely difficult in the case of pro- 
fessional men and all those whose in- 
comes are derived from fees. A sales 
tax, in contrast, hits everyone, and its 
administration is comparatively simple. 
Further, as has been argued in this 
column before, while a sales tax when 
taken by itself is regressive—that is, 
falls relatively most heavily upon those 
of low income—when combined with 
our present income tax it does not do 
violence to the principle of ability to 
pay. 


2—Granting the $9,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional is raised in taxes, it still will 
leave some $35,000,000,000 to be bor- 
rowed during the year—a sum almost 
50 per cent greater than the entire 
amount borrowed by the United States 
Government during the whole of the 
last war. 
- A substantial portion of this, it may 
be assumed, can be borrowed through 
the sale of Defense Bonds and by the 
sale of obligations to insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. The greater 
the tax load, however, the less will be 
the ability of the public and_ these 





Implications of a $59,000,000,000 Budget 


, by RALPH ROBEY 


institutions to take such bonds, because 
the higher the taxes the less the possible 
savings that can be put into Defense 
Bonds regardless of how much one 
would like to help. 

In the final analysis, therefore, a 
major part of this borrowing will have 
to come from the banks. Such borrow- 
ing is not out of savings. It comes 
through the banks merely writing up a 
credit on their books for the account 
of the government. This difference is of 
the utmost importance. When govern- 
ment borrowing is out of the savings 
of the country, it is a mere transfer of 
purchasing power from the hands of 
the public to the hands of the govern- 
ment. Taking the country as a whole, 
there is no more buying power in rela- 
tion to goods than if the borrowing had 
not taken place. In consequence, this 
type of borrowing is not inflationary. 

On the other hand, when the govern- 
ment borrows from the banks, there is 
a net addition to the total volume of 
purchasing power in the country by the 
amount of the loan. Such borrowing, 
therefore, is inflationary. For all prac- 
tical purposes, except psychologically, 
it is the same as having the government 
just print that much money. 

If we grant that, of the $35,000,000,- 
000 that has to be borrowed, some $10,- 
000,000,000 comes from the general 
public, savings: institutions, and_ in- 
surance companies, which probably is 
a liberal estimate, it still will be neces- 
sary to get some $2,000,000,000 a month 
from the banks. We have never had an 
inflationary credit expansion compara- 
ble to that in this country. It is in- 
conceivable that it can take place with- 
out causing a significant rise in prices 
and in the cost of living, regardless of 
any price-control measure passed by 
Congress. 


Such are the implications of this 
$59,000,000,000 budget. We may not 
be able to spend that much. But this 
must not be counted on, and the Presi- 
dent deserves commendation for having 
erred on the side of overstatement of 
the problem rather than understating it. 
The important thing for Congress to 
keep in mind is that the more the 
public pays in taxes the less the danger 
from inflation, and even bombing causes 
less suffering to a people than runaway 
inflation. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
domestic production of rum, as well as that 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Another war casualty is anti-freeze, for 
the OPM forbids the use of either ethyl 
alcohol, methyl! alcohol, or ethylene glycol 
for that purpose. This stops manufacture 
of almost all the nationally advertised anti- 
freezes. When present inventories are 
used up, motorists may have to drain radi- 
ators every night or turn to the farmers’ 
old favorite, kerosene, which has a tend- 
ency, however, to rot rubber fittings. 

At the same time, cosmetologists were 
ordered to slash their use of alcohol by 
15 per cent during January and by 30 per 
cent thereafter. The industry refused to 
be downhearted, however, for there are 
good supplies of most types of cosmetics 
on hand and they feel confident that they 
can cut down the alcoholic content without 
reducing the quality. 








M-Day for Desks 


Emphasizing the behind-the-scenes yet 
important role played by office equip- 
ment in carrying on a war, John Brower, 
head of the OPM’s furniture division, last 
week revealed that the government plans 
to buy nearly $40,000,000 worth of furni- 
ture, mostly desks, in the first six months 
this year, compared with normal peace- 
time purchases of about $4,000,000 worth. 
His announcement highlighted the un- 
precedented volume of orders received in 
recent months by office-equipment manu- 
facturers from the Army and other gov- 
emment departments, as well as from de- 
fense industries. 

For 1941 the output of office appliances 
isestimated by Standard & Poor’s Corp. at 
around $200,000,000, about 15 per cent 
higher than the 1937 record and one-third 
more than in 1940. And in addition to 
their usual products, most of the com- 
panies in the industry are making various 
munitions supplies, such as fuses, shell 
housings, guns, ete. 

Although bothered by metals shortages, 
the industry has so far surmounted this 
difficulty by adopting substitutes, such as 
wood, plastics, and cast iron in place of 
aluminum and some of the steel, brass, and 
bronze formerly used. With the use of steel 
in office furniture cut 40 per cent by the 
OPM, the trend to wood has been par- 
ticularly marked. Recently Remington 
Rand discontinued the manufacture of 
some steel filing equipment and certain 
types of portable typewriters and intro- 
duced a new line of wood filing cabinets 
with hardware of tenite plastic. And the 
Globe-Wernicke Co. is using a new airplane 
type of plywood in making desks, cabi- 
hets, ete. : 

As a result of the stepping up of the 
war production program, the industry an- 
ticipates even larger demand for its prod- 
ucts in 1942. Actual output, however, 


Now it’s Bombers 
and Boats, 100.» | 





Throughout the United States, California has always stood 
for orange groves, oil and gold, fertile valleys and sky- 
piercing mountains, movie stars and glamour. 


California still means all that . . . but now you must add 
to the list, and think first of the State’s tremendous, fast- 
growing defense industries. 


If you are a banker or other business executive with 
interests in California, Bank of America is here to 
serve you through 495 branches in 307 communities 
—California’s only statewide branch banking system. 
Address inquiries to Bank of America, San Francisco 
Headquarters, or Los Angeles Headquarters. 


For the information of business men, Bank of America 

issues an authoritative monthly review of business in the 

Far West, sent free to executives who wish to keep in 
touch with Western trends. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRUSTAS. ASSOCIATION 
Resources December 31, 1941, $2,095,635,618.82 


* BUY MORE UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 
CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES WHEN YOU TRAVEL 





Bank of America, 300 Montgomery St., Room 420, San Francisco 


Please place my name on your mailing list for the “Business Review™ 














Name. Title 
Company 

Address 

City State 

















COPYRICHT 1942, BANK OF AMERICA 
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will depend largely on the OPM and to 
what extent it accepts the industry’s con- 
tention that the tools of management are 
just as important in speeding production 
as the tools of industry. 


$59,000,000,000 
- Record Budget Will Double 
1943 Bills of the Taxpayer 





“JT can only say that we are determined 
to pay whatever price we must to preserve 
our way of life.” With this straightforward 
statement, President Roosevelt last week 
introduced his 1943 budget message calling 
for expenditures of $59,000,000,000. 

As Raymond Moley points out (see 
Perspective) , the size of the budget was 
not unexpected. Nevertheless, statistical 
comparisons* are inevitable and help to 
give some idea of the tremendous fiscal 
burden now faced by the nation. 


It cost only $24,500,000,000 to run the > 


government and fight all its wars from the 
days of George Washington to the begin- 
ning of Woodrow Wilson’s Administration. 
In the biggest year of the last war we spent 
only $18,500,000,000. With $59,000,000,- 
000 one could buy all the nation’s rail- 
roads, the City of New York, and the 
State of Massachusetts and still have 
$10,000,000,000 left over. The 1943 budget 
means that in 1943 each time Mr. United 
States Taxpayer draws his breath his gov- 
ernment will spend $3,800. Each time he 
exhales the government will spend another 
$3,800. 

The message estimated that total war 
expenditures, with details excluded for ob- 
vious reasons, would rise from $23,997,- 
000,000 in the year ending next June to 
$52,786,000,000 for the 1943 period (see 
chart). In addition, net outlays of gov- 
ernment corporations for war purposes 
were figured at $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000 for this and the next fiscal years 
respectively. Warning that supplemental 
appropriations would come along, de- 
pending on “the changing fortunes of 
war,” Mr. Roosevelt made an initial re- 
quest for a war appropriation of $13,600,- 
000,000 for 1943—on top of the $75,000,- 
000,000 of appropriations and commit- 
ments since the defense program began. 

Non-war expenditures for 1943 will 
come to $6,142,000,000, a drop of $437,- 
000,000 from the current year. The Presi- 
dent lopped a bit more than $1,000,000,000 





*Although “billion” has lately become a 
household word the meaning of the term is still 
largely incomprehensible. A silly example may 
help. Suppose a young man aged 21 was given 
the job of counting a hoard of 1,000,000,000 
one-dollar bills. If he counted at the constant 
rate of two a second and put in steady eight- 
hour days and five-day wecks on the job, he 
would feebly tick off the last greenback in his 
88th year. 





off thé civilian budget but a major part 
of this was absorbed by the $500,000,000 
rise in interest on the public debt to the 
heavy total of $1,750,000,000. 

In general, the President followed the 
pattern of the $1,301,000,000 savings rec- 
ommended by the Byrd joint Congres- 
sional committee (Newsweek, Jan. 5) 
and even exceeded its suggestions by $10,- 
000;000 in his $410,000,000 WPA cut and 
by $15,000,000 in his slash of highway ap- 
propriations. But instead of saving $235,- 
000,000 by abolishing non-defense functions 
of the CCC and NYA, he gave these 
youth-aid agencies a supplemental $100,- 
000,000 appropriation. 

As for paying the bill, the President es- 
timated that existing tax laws under the 
expanding national income would boost 
revenues from $11,944,000,000 this year 
to $16,487,000,000 in 1943. To meet the 
resulting $42,440,000,000 deficit, he sug- 
gested $7,000,000,000 in new taxes and 
$35,440,000,000 of borrowings (see Busi- 
ness Tides), pushing the public debt to 
the fantastic total of $110,421,000,000. 
In addition the President called for new 
Social Security levies amounting ta 
$2,000,000,000, bringing total new taxes 
to $9,000,000,000, and urged much stiffer 
excess-profits taxes, asked for an end to 
municipal and state bond tax exemption, 
and even gave the nod to sales and excise 
taxes. 

Immediately Treasury and Congression- 
al leaders began conferences on the new 
tax program. A rough idea of the job 
ahead was given by Senator George, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
who declared that taxes must be levied at 
the yearly rate of $12,000,000,000 to get 
the $9,000,000,000 the President expects 
for the 1943 fiscal period since only two 
installment dates for payments at the new 
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rate would fall within that year. Accord. 
ing to reports in Washington, the ineyi. 
table outcome is that the average taxpayer 
in 1943 will be faced with about double the 
tax bill he is preparing to swallow next 
March 16. 





Salesmen Surplus 


Industry Seeks to Soften Blow 
by Switching Men to New Jobs 


As the wheels of industry turn faster 
and faster on armaments, the men who in 
peacetime scurried around after orders to 
keep those wheels turning now have less 
and less to do. 

Throughout the country last week au- 
tomobile dealers speeded retrenchment 
programs with staff slashes of from 25 to 
70 per cent. In Detroit the Cadillac divi- 
sion of General Motors took newspaper 
space to solicit jobs for its retail salesmen 
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ccord- {% whose business is “to all practical purposes 
inevi- [§ through—‘for the duration.’ ” In San Fran- 
‘payer [MH cisco, the Buick agency operated by 
le the HF Charles Howard, owner of Seabiscuit, ad- 
y next # vertised “19 High-Grade Salesmen Avail- 
able.” 
Automobile manufacturers are trying to 

save their own salesmen by absorbing 

them into white-collar or contact jobs 

while dealers hope to maintain skeleton 

Blow (@ staffs by concentrating on repairs and 


" service. One large General Motors agency 
in Indianapolis has made a gallant at- 
tempt to carry on by crowding its huge 


faster showrooms with a stock of bicycles, roller 
vho in skates, sleds, and kiddy cars. 

ers to In general, solutions to the salesman’s 
re less dilemma are as varied as is the degree of 
k impact of the war on different industries 
, au- ond individual companies. The Aluminum 
= Goods Manufacturing Co., long ago de- 
or * prived of aluminum for its Wearever cook- 
dasics ing utensils, so far has kept its name and 
= much of its large direct-sales organization 


alive with a switch to a new line of silver- 
ware, kitchen gadgets, and glass prod- 
—— ucts. 

u National Gypsum is devoting the profit 
on defense work to keeping salesmen on for 
a long-term program of research and good- 
) will building. Revere Copper & Brass rep- 
resentatives are educating its customers on 
new postwar uses for copper. General Elec- 
O tric is one of many concerns that have 
sent salesmen out scouting for raw mate- 
rials. In the steel industry, salesmen are 
5) busier’ than ever on the tremendous 
amount of liaison and paper work in- 
volved in supplying the multitudes of arms 
> fabricators. 

But of course there is still plenty of sell- 
ing to do. Speaking at the New England 
sales management conference in Boston 
last week, C. B. Larrabee, managing editor 
of Printers’ Ink, estimated that two-thirds 
of American manufacturers are “still op- 
erating in a market where intelligent ad- 
vertising and selling are desirable.” 

However, one grave threat to all sales- 
men is the rationing of tires, which did 
not occur in the last war and then would 
not have been as important anyway. To- 


eo] 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


°) day commercial travelers depend on auto- . 


mobiles more than any other professional 
group, averaging 15,000 miles a year on 
0 business. Seeing disaster for’ its one million 
members, half of whom are on commission, 
the trade organization United Commercial 
) Travelers is descending on Washington in 
an appeal for tires for salesmen. 

So far no Federal agency has got around 
to worrying much about the salesmen. In 
England, the government has set up a 
training program whereby displaced sales- 
men and_ white-collar workers—called 
black-coat workers over there because of 
their characteristic alpaca coats—receive a 
subsistence wage while learning a mechani- 
cal trade useful in war industry. 

A roughly similar plan appeared recent- 
ly in Rochester, N.Y., sponsored by the 
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Here is the new Victor De Luxe port- 
able that adds and subtracts; in 10- 


key or full keyboard. Other portables 
priced even lower. 





SEE THE JOB THROUGH 


IN 42 WITH 


Plant under pressure . . . office work 
piling up...new taxes to compute 
-+-more employee records to total 
. +. Statistics needed in a hurry! 


That is why your business needs 
Victor adding machines now... for 
stepped-up efficiency and economical 
operation. 

@ 


Be sure you get Victor—the name 
that stands for 23 years’ leadership in 
adding machine development. There 
are models for simple calculations... 
for complicated record-keeping. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINES 





“Straight” portable adders, as light 
and handy as your telephone. Full- 
duty portable “streamliners,” like the 
model above, to add and subtract. 
Standard electrics with Victor’s fa- 
mous efficiency and economy fea- 
tures. All priced for real savings. 


Follow through in *42 with Victors. 
Call the Victor representative listed 
in your telephone directory. Or write 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. 
N-1, 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 








local Sales Managers Club and the Me- 
chanics Institute, a trade school. For a 
nominal fee, often paid by employers, 
qualified salesmen can get a ten- to four- 
teen-week course in machine-shop practice 
or inspection. 





Farm Bloc Triumph 


Battered and bruised from its handling 
in the House, the Administration’s price- 
control bill after a going-over from the 
Senate farm bloc last week became “a bill 
to push up prices, a bill to promote in- 
flation,” to quote the indignant New York 
Times. Despite a direct appeal from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to leave administration of 
the law in the hands of “a single, respon- 
sible individual,” the Senate on Friday, 
by a 48-to-37 vote, passed the Bankhead 
amendment giving Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude Wickard equal jurisdiction 
with Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son* on farm prices. The Senate, how- 
ever, on Saturday rejected proposals to 
substitute a control board for an adminis- 
trator and gave Henderson authority to 
enforce his price regulations through a 
licensing system. 

Feeling its oats, the farm bloc then 
really went to town. Following an illus- 
trated lecture by Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey on the thesis that farmers were 
receiving less than their share of the na- 
tional income, the Senate passed 55 to 31 
his amendment tying parity to industrial 
wages as well as to non-farm prices. The 
House bill had provided that farm prices 
could not be curbed until they were 10 
per cent above parity—a level that would 
provide ‘the same relationship between 





*Henderson, who ignored his wife’s warning 
last summer to buy new tires, has had to put 
up one of his two secondhand cars. 


~ Wide World 
Leon Henderson, the tire czar, has a problem with his own jalopy 


prices the farmer pays and prices he re- 
ceives as existed in the rural heyday of 
1909-14. 

Frantically Sen. Prentiss Brown, floor 
sponsor of the bill, pointed out that the 
new formula would raise farm prices an 
average of 25 per cent (wheat could even 
rise from $1.02 to $1.46 a bushel), that 
wages would have to follow, and that the 
inflationary spiral would whirl away. But 
with the lone dissent of Sen. Gerald Nye 
the solons passed and sent to conference 
what his colleague Alben Barkley called 
“this farm-relief measure.” 





Week in Business 


Restoration Because “this is not the 
time for the Navy to be operating an in- 
dustrial plant,” Secretary of the Navy 
Knox announced the return of the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., at 


Kearny, N.J., to its private owners after 


134 days of Navy management. Th im- 
mediate cause of the seizure of th plant 
—the company’s refusal to accept . Na- 


tional Defense: Mediation Board decision 
requiring it to give the CIO industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
a “maintenance of membership clause” 


- (NEwswEEK, Sept. 1, 1941) —was still un- 


settled. But Secretary Knox indicated that 
the recent industry-labor no-strike no- 
lockout agreement would assure uninter- 
rupted production. 


Cuioruine: In orde: to assure delivery 
of 160,000 parachutes for the Army, civil- 
ian deliveries of nylon for hosiery and un- 
derwear were cut 20 per cent and deliveries 
to woven-fabric makers were slashed 40 
per cent. Hosiery men feel that the avail- 
able thread will decrease progressively and 
might be cut off entirely by the middle 
of the year . . . Representatives of the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry met 
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with the OPM last week to discuss fur. 
ther means of meeting the wool shortage 
(Newsweek, Jan. 12). Along with other 
means of conserving cloth, they talked 
about eliminating vests from double. 
breasted suits, making lapels smaller, omit. 
ting patch pockets, and making trousers 
narrower at the bottom. 


Sucar anp Pop: The OPM, which had 
been restricting delivery of sugars to re- 
tailers, candy manufacturers, and_ bever- 
age makers to the amounts they purchased 
in the comparable 1940 periods, announce.’ 
that the quotas will be adjusted on Feb, 
1 to allow for changes in the population 
and make the allocations more equitable. 
The experts warned, however, that if 
housewives’ hoarding continued, stricter 
controls, probably with rationing, would 
be in order. Previously, the restrictions 
had forced bottlers to limit deliveries of 
carbonated beverages. In localities where 
bad weather had held down 1940 sales the 
rationing was as sharp as 35 per cent. In 
Washington, owing to curtailed deliveries, 
the War and Navy Departments allowed 
Coca-Cola to be sold for only one hour a 
day: 2:30 to 3:30 p.m. at the Navy and 3 
to 4 p.m. at the War Department. 


C.O.D.: Because “honest but panicky 
guests” may want to leave restaurants in 
a hurry in case of air raids, the New York 
State Restaurant Association advised its 
members that “service might be discreetly 
arranged on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 


Promotions: Joseph P. Ripley, hither- 
to president of Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc., investment bankers, was advanced to 
the office of chairman, while Pierpont V. 
Davis, senior vice president, was promoted 
to the presidency. Ripley, who is also chair- 
man of the Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Phila- 
delphia, was graduated from Cornell in 
1912 as a mechanical engineer and was as- 
sociated with the engineering firm of J. G. 
White & Co. for ten years before entering 
the field of finance. Davis has been an in- 
vestment banker with various firms for 
most of the period since his graduation 
from Yale in 1905. 


Tire Ceriines: With new tires rationed, 


- Price Administrator Henderson acted to 


prevent profiteering in used tires by setting 
a pr ice ceiling on retreaded and recapped 
casings, effective Jan. 19. On the 6.00-16 
size the top price permitted for a retread- 
ing job will be $7.50. If the re-treader 
furnishes the old tire he can charge $9. 


Awarp: The British Iron and Steel In- 
stitute awarded the Bessemer Gold Medal 
for 1942 to Eugene G. Grace, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., for “fostering 
collaboration between the steel industries 
of the two leading nations in a great world 
crisis.” Only three other Americans, An- 
drew Carnegie, Charles M. Schwab, and 
Albert Sauveur, one of the first American 
metallurgists, have previously won the 
award in its 45-year history. 
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“WIKE millions of other Americans, I’ve “I’ve glanced at my hands, too, a thousand 
asked myself one question repeatedly times, only to learn a brutal truth. 
ever since these fateful words popped out 


; “They are soft and white— strangers to the 
of my radio: y . & 


production line where only skilled hands 
“Japanese planes have bombed Hawaii!’ are wanted now.” 





“Daily, nightly, I’ve turned this question  “\Y/,4; can I do? 

over and over in my mind—with the read- 

ing of every news bulletin on the air and “Only last night I found the answer as 
the appearance of every epic headline. my eyes fell on my wife’s knitting bag and 
my ears caught the click of her knitting 


“What can I do—here at home? needles. 





“What can I do — while Americans are “I could give to the Red Cross. I could 


fighting and dying in the far reaches of answer its urgent call for funds, now so 
the Pacific for freedom and for me?” sorely needed. 


“ ‘“ . . . 
What can I do? I could give to the limit of my means to 
aid and comfort those who are giving so 
“I’ve looked in my shaving mirror for an much more. 


gnome -ond Samed mane. “Yes—I could do something. Not much— 


“I’ve seen only the perplexed face of a but something. 

middle-aged man—a man too old to bear ga gq] have—today.” 

arms. 

Give and give generously—to your local 
chapter—to volunteer solicitors. Give when 
you can, where you can, as much as you can 
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Joe Louis’ Meat Wagon Tires of Big Burdens 
as Champ, Army-Bound, Dumps Another Victim 


ROUND ONE-—THEY CAME OUT 
SLOWLY. BUD RUSHED LOUIS AND 
LANDED A LI-— FLASH — LOUIS 


WINS KNOCKOUT IN IST ROUND. 
—United Press news ticker 


A dark, thin man of 44 who lives with his 
family in a quiet New York suburb, Ray 
Arcel is not the type that one would sus- 
pect of having a secret sorrow. But he has 
one, nonetheless. 

Arcel’s is a strange trade: training and 
seconding fighters, and patching up gashes 
in their pelts between rounds. Calm and 
deft, he is noted as the best man in the 
business at treating cuts and giving advice 
to flustered fighters. He is also good at re- 
viving and mothering pasted pugs after the 
fateful toll of ten—and therein, strangely 
enough, lies the cause of his grief. 

Up till last week, Arcel had revived ten 
of Joe Louis’ unconscious victims and set 
them on their wobbling pins again: Brad- 
dock, Brescia, Uzcudun, Sharkey, Mann, 
McCoy, Lewis, Paychek, Buddy Baer, and 
Nova—a total of slightly more than a ton 
of bruised and battered battlers. 

The monotony of this performance wore 
at the Arcel soul like sandpaper, and he 
began to wonder whether he was jinxed. 
“This thing is driving me nuts,” he moaned. 
“T’ll never live it down. I’ve trained and 
seconded eleven champions, but does 
anybody mention that? All people say 
is: ‘Here comes the Joe Louis meat 
wagon’.” 

Jan. 9, the night of the big fight in Madi- 
son Square Garden for the benefit of the 
Navy Relief Society, Arcel was ready to 
break the hex. So, too, was Buddy Baer, 


with all 250 pounds and 6 feet 614 of him 
set for a shot at the heavyweight title 
which Louis, in a magnificent gesture of 
generosity, was laying on the line for free. 

More than 18,000 customers, fronted by 
admirals, other high officers, and million- 
aires, quivered with anticipation. Baer ficg- 
eted slightly in his corner before the fight 
as Wendell L. Willkie delivered a message 
from Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
then referred to Buddy as “Max.” Cor- 
rected by a whisper in the Brooklynese of 
announcer Harry Balogh, the GOP leader 
finally subsided in a roar of applause. 

Both battlers took Referee Frank Ful- 
lam’s “Come out fighting” literally. Buddy 
rushed across the ring and landed a light 
left to the body, remembering that he had 
bulled Louis off his feet and knocked him 
through the ropes in the first round of 
their Washington scrap last May. 

But Louis beat him to every punch after 
the first. Loaded for Baer, the Bomber 
fought with sheer savagery reminiscent of 
the second Schmeling slaughter. Lefts and 
rights rained on Buddy’s chin, and down he 
went for a nine count. Gamely he strug- 
gled to his feet only to go down again un- 
der another storm, as Arcel fidgeted and 
waited to drag out the victim. Once again 
Buddy managed to attain the vertical after 
Fullam’s toll of nine. This time Louis set 
him up with a left and exploded the full 
force of a right on his jaw. Buddy suc- 
cumbed to gravity for the third time. But 
as it turned out, Arcel didn’t have to put 
on his justly famoéus lifting act. Incredibly, 
Buddy was on his way up again at the 
count of ten in 2:56 of the first round, but 
he didn’t quite make it in time. 


2 


Baer’s statement after the fight was q 
model for all defeated gladiators. There 
was no “We wuz robbed.” Instead, Buddy 
merely delivered the opinion that Loui,’ 
next opponent “better go into the ring 
armed with a baseball bat.” 

Joe, as usual, had little to say, but his 
actions spoke volumes. Notified to report 
for service by his Chicago draft board, the 
dusky champion lost no time traveling but 
reported in New York Jan. 10 for induc. 
tion into the Army this week. 

And as for Ray Arcel, he’s still bidine his 
time. “But I'll outlast Joe,” he decl:res 
hopefully. “After all, I can carry my little 
medicine bag longer than Joe can stand off 
the years.” 

The betting is no better than 50-50, at 
that. 





Court Magician 


Have you ever wondered what became 
of the best marbles player in your town— 
the shark who took you for all your best 
agates and alleys, then went off to Ocean 
City, N.J., one spring and placed high in 
the national tourney? Remember sceing 
him in the newsreels as he plunked other 
urchins’ taws out of the ring, and envying 
him and hating him as you watched? 

NeEwswEEk has tracked down o>> “ich 
ex-marbles genius. Found on the 40-acre 
campus of Seton Hall College at South 
Orange, N.J., he gave his name as Robert 
E. Davies, hails from Harrisburg, Pa., and 
took third in the national marbles tourney 
in 1933. He is now a senior in phvsical 
education, turns 22 this week, is 6 feet 2 
inches tall, weighs 175, and hardly ever 
plays marbles any more. 

Instead, Davies has graduated to basket- 
ball. As plain Bob Davies or “Abbie’— 
short for Al Capp’s comic-strip character 
Lil Abner—he ranks as the outstanding 
ball handler and playmaker .in collegiate 
basketball this year. The things he does 





E Newsweek pho 
Bob Davies shows his rare behind-the-back dribble in slow motion; in play he does it on the dead run 
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with a basketball are as baffling as the 
tricks he once did with marbles. 

Just to mention one of them: he dribbles 
in toward the basket, leaps high, and, 
poised in the air as if slung from an in- 
visible sky hook, feints a shot and a pass 
or two, then heaves the sphere to a team- 
mate whose guard has been drawn away. 
His hands seem to have been dipped in 
glue before every performance. 

But by all odds Davies’ most daring bit 
of prestidigitation and the one which has 
won him the monicker of “The Harris- 
burg Houdini” is his behind-the-back drib- 
ble, in which the ball shifts on a bounce 
behind his back from his right hand to his 
left. This is all accomplished while rapid 
Robert is traveling at high speed and the 
man guarding him wonders “What Goes 
on Here?” (see pictures) . It is a matter of 
record that a spectator in Madison Square 
Garden had a heart attack when he saw 
Davies pull that trick against Rhode Is- 
land State last season. 

Bob reminds interviewers that it “takes 
five men to make a basketball team,” and 
this is particularly true of his outfit, which 
has played together for four years and 
really began Seton Hall’s court greatness. 
It was only seven years ago that the youth- 
ful Rev. James F. Kelley took over the 
presidency of the Catholic institution and 
began a program of scholastic and athletic 
expansion. In 1935, there were 500 stu- 
dents at Seton Hall; now there are 2,700. 

Coach Honey Russell, a former pro star, 
assembled the present five in their fresh- 
man year, when they lost only one game. 
They became the varsity en masse in the 
middle of their sophomore season and kept 
on winning. By the time Seton Hall lost 
to Long Island University in the semi- 
finals of the National Invitation Tourney 
last season, that team of five juniors was 
defending a string of 43 consecutive victo- 
Ties. 

The going is harder for Davies and his 
mates this year. Repairing a team’s morale 
after a disappointment like the L. I. U. de- 
feat isn’t easy. Early this season a “sleep- 
er” team of East Stroudsburg Teachers sur- 
prised them into a two-point defeat. And 
Dartmouth, figured as tops in the Eastern 
Intercollegiate League, nosed them out by 
one point. But they are saving their best 
for L.I.U. next month in a deep thirst for 
revenge, 

And after commencement this spring? 
Maybe the Army; maybe a coaching job 
for Davies. Or even the Boston Red Sox. 
We almost forgot to mention that he’s a 
crack second baseman and bats consistent- 
ly over .300. 





Forward and Reverse 


The war pushed sports programs two 
ways last week as two important associa- 
tions laid their plans: 


{ “Business as usual” was the theme as 




















HE Industrial Distributor is a mighty 
busy man today. Most efficient, rapid source for all kinds 
of industrial equipment, his unique services are taxed to 
the limit by industry under pressure of the defense pro- 
gram. His is the job of bridging the gap between manu- 
facturing-supplier and manufacturing-consumer — 
cutting precious hours off delivery and installation dates 
on vital items of equipment. 

A nationwide network of these local business men 
- leading representatives of their field - comprise the one 
outlet for Republic Mechanical Rubber Products. Care- 
fully chosen for their particular qualifications to sell and 
service mechanical rubber needs, these accredited distribu- 
tors display Republic’s emblem of approval and are, in 
fact, a coordinated part of the Republic organization. A 
true “sign of the times,” the Republic Distributor Emblem 
assures the maximum advantages of today’s most advanced 
method of distribution. REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 

OF LEE RUBBER AND TIRE CORPORATION, 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Quick Work With the Lens 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Dont go out in the 
street and bet a stranger 
that he can’t name six 
flyweight fighters. He 
might be able to do. it, 
thanks to a recent survey 
which proves there are at 
least six flyweights at 
large and maybe more. 

With the aid of a power- - 
ful lens and a wide variety 
of microscopic slides, the 
National Boxing Associa- 
tion has detected the 
presence in the atmosphere of a world’s 
flyweight champion, Little Dado, in- 
visible to the naked eye, and five rank- 
ing contenders. ° 

The NBA scornfully repudiates the 
suggestion that the survey was made 
on top of a heavy dinner, productive of 
“spots before the eyes”—a common 
symptom of stomach trouble which has 
raised hob with the identification and 
classification of flyweights in the past. 

“There is absolutely no chance of a 
mistake,” says an unofficial spokesman, 
“but by the way, have those micro- 
scope lenses and slides been cleaned re- 
cently? We might check up on that.” 


As challengers to Little Dado, the 
NBA has detected the following minute 
phenomena: Jackie Patterson, Warren 
Kendall, Luis Castillo, Joe Curran, and 
Jimmy Gill. 

There is also some reason to believe 
that other flyweights brought to light 
in the last few years, coming and going, 
are still in circulation; such as Baby 
Yack, Small Montana, Tut Whalley, 
Petit Bicquet (an infinitesimal Gaul) , 
Young Snowball, Young Broomhead, 
Young Ask, Nipper Butler, Midget 
Wolgast, Rinty Monaghan, and Bibi 
Burah. 

Most of the good ones originate in 
Great Britain or the Philippines. By 
common consent, the two greatest fly- 
weights of all time were Jimmy Wilde, 
an Englishman, and Pancho Villa, a 
Filipino—the latter as relentless a fight- 
er as his race of relentless fighters ever 
produced. 

America came up with a good one 
in Johnny Buff, but what with modern 


-hygiene and one thing and another, the 


American flyweight i: almost extinct 
today. You'll find bantamweights and 





featherweights who once 
fought as flys, till they got 
their growth—but a per- 
manent flyweight, hardly 
ever. 

Time was when no fight 
manager was complete 
without one of these little 
fellows in his buttonhole. 
How many boxing fans 
today (east of California, 
where the pattern lingered 
longer) have seen a good 
flyweight fight? You have 
to go back to Buff, Wilde, and Villa. 


Wide World 


Pancho Villa 


In places where flyweights | still 
congregate thickly—Great Britain, for 
instance—the 112-pounder is a man of 
mettle. There was a recent world’s 
champion, Jackie Brown of Manchester, 
who served eight months in the clink 
in defense of his honor. 

Mr. Brown was proceeding down the 
street one day when a civilian stopped 
him and offered a word of courteous 
criticism. 

“Brown, I saw your last fight,” he 
said. “You are a cheese champion.” 

Mr. Brown wasted no words in reply. 
Leaving the ground with both feet, he 
sank his fangs into the critic’s ear and 
attempted to remove it intact from the 
side of the critic’s head. The police 
arrived just in time to forestall this de- 
velopment, and Jackie was hustled into 
court. His attorney attempted to free 
him under the game laws, which say 
you must throw the little ones back. 
He also attempted to becloud the issue 
in typical legal fashion by asking what 
was the charge—mayhem, or the at- 
tempted theft of an ear? He quoted 
precedents too numerous to mention. 
But Mr. Brown made no such pleas. 

“IT may be small,” he said, “but no 
one can call me a cheese champion, 
your worship.” 

He served his eight months proudly. 

As I said before, the American boxing 
fan must go far and look sharp to find 
a flyweight today. The keen eyes of 
the NBA have detected six, but I think 
the NBA is kidding itself a little—as in 
the case of Jackie Patterson, “outstand- 
ing flyweight contender.” I doubt if the 
NBA ever saw Jackie Patterson. Even 
in Glasgow, his home town, you don’t 


.see Jackie unless you look twice. 








representatives of more than 50 colleges 
convened for the schedule-making session 
of the Central Office for Eastern Inter. 
collegiate Athletics. Some schools even 
figured on extending their tennis, golf, 
and swimming schedules through the sum- 
mer. 


¢ “Cancellation” was the cry of the Unit- 
ed States Golf Association, and into the 
discard went all four major championships: 
the National Open, National Amateur, 
Public Links, and Women’s Amateur. 
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Television to the Colors: 
Radio Youngster Proves Worth 
as Civilian Defense Aid 


Shepherded by police, hundreds of air- 
raid-wardens in New York City clustered 
one evening last week around television 
sets at 123 radio shops, hotels, theaters, 
homes, and other spots. Simultaneously, 
civilian-defense workers in communities as 
far away as the Philadelphia-Camden and 
Schenectady, N. Y., areas, huddled before 
all available receivers. 

The occasion for this mass gathering was 
the first telecast of “Fighting the Fire 
Bomb,” a film sponsored by the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Staged by the New York 
Police Department, the show was trans- 
mitted by NBC’s station WNBT to the 
outlying New York region and seen else- 
where through pickups and retelecasts by 
Philco in Philadelphia and General Electric 
in Schenectady. The film, unfolding a vivid 
spectacle of bomb fighting, was followed 
by a police demonstration of the use of 
various types of fire extinguishers and 
pumps for fighting magnesium incendiary 
missiles. A question-and-answer period con- 
cluded the show. 

This was the new broadcasting medium’s 
first “network” program of such size, and 
served to lift television from the ranks of a 
plaything in the public mind to the status 
of a vital defense weapon. Moreover, the 
broadcast spotlighted the war work which 
television has been quietly doing before and 
since the advent of war. Expected to fold 
entirely for the duration because of its un- 
developed character and the pinch of priori- 
ties, television actually has been demon- 
strating an educational value in defense un- 
realized in precommercial days six months 
ago. 

NBC and CBS have each televised more 
than 50 defense programs since July. These 
have included, particularly at Columbia, 
talks and demonstrations by the Red Cross, 
by police decontamination squads, the 
armed forces, Boy Scouts, American Wom- 
--’s Volunteer Services, and other groups. 
Such subjects as blood transfusions, first 
aid, and blackout work have been stressed. 
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Last week CBS started a Treasury De- 
fense series. | 
NBC is picking up with its mobile unit | 


~< patriotic debates of America’s Town Meet- 
if ing of the Air programs. DuMont, New 
eg York’s third television station in opera- 
‘ tion,* has been showing Army and Navy 
films weekly. In Chicago, experimental sta- 
Jnit- tion W9XBK, which a fortnight ago held 
the a similar mass meeting of wardens, has 
hips: been offered by its owners, Balaban & 
teur, Katz, to the city’s Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil. Officials have pointed out that tele- 
vision with its limited radius could re- 
— main on the air during ether blackouts 
when other broadcasters had to be si- 

lent. 
bes To augment these individual activities, 
rs: the American Television Society last week 
: announced the mobilization of its mem- 
rth bers for special government work. It has 





formed a volunteer corps of 25 writers, ac- 
tors, producers, designers, and directors to 





air- put on war programs. To increase audience 

ered interest it plans the formation of Defense 

sion Clubs of Television. 

ters, Norman D. Waters, New York advertis- 

isly, ing-agency man who heads th __ ociety, is 

S as furthering a scheme to have 2,000-odd tele- 

and vision receivers taken over by the govern- 

fore ment and placed at strategic points for 
mass benefit. 

was - - 

Fire 


e of MBS vs. RCA-NBC 


5 Following by ten days the government’s h 
j suits filed in Federal District Court in | L, ( a 
the Chicago against the Columbia Broadcast- © r raf S S Opp er 


ing Co. and the Radio Corp. of America 


: and its subsidiary, the National Broad- 

tirie casting Co. (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 12), the d th J 

val Mutual Broadcasting System last week an e€ cep 
filed a $10,275,000 action against RCA- 

NBC in the same court and city. The suit, 
in which MBS was joined by six affiliates, 
charged the two companies with “an un- 


lawful conspiracy” among themselves and IN THE AIR - ON THE GROUND 


, with third persons (local stations) to 


m6 restrict the network in interstate and DEPENDABLE ‘“‘RED SEAL’? POWER 


national-program business. An injunction 
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Ps against current practices of NBC was also In the air ~ on the ground ~a quick dexterity and speed is affectionately 
the requested. Mutual specifically challenged take-off and it’s again in the air. Here, called the “Jeep.” 
-} the validity of contracts between NBC’s there — everywhere. Small wonder this A « niin S oe 
a“ old Blue network and affiliates by which fleet of fast darting winged messengers +. a . st Pa we we ¥ 
old stations are allegedly prevented from sell- forliaison and reconnaissance is so aptly Pt the ae ho eis ” 
ing their desirable open hours to a second called the “Grasshopper Squadron.” d A d me 
un- chain strategy and commands. most depend- 
eid: 8K : Its teammate, the alert scout car whiz- able combination as both “Grass- 
a : Niles : Trammell, president of NBC, zing across fields~ jumping ditches and hoppers” and “Jeeps” are powered by 
a charged ina statement to the press that the overcoming other obstacles with amazing famous Continental Red Seal Engines. 
ce suit was the “culmination of a series of at- 
tacks” by Mutual as a result of NBC’s 
refusal to sell to it parts of the Blue net- 
ore work. He added that Mutual had done | 
ae no research or development in radio, had Sy 
7 entered the field after others had blazed ad 
= fe ontinental 
a. The nation’s television stations at present 
consist of one regular commercial plant oe ? 
ips. (WNBT), nine with construction permits, four CH weal LICE J 
irst with construction permits pending, and 37 ex- wuSKECOR 


perimental properties. 








to sign this noted .register, and 
join the happy family of travelers 
who make the famous Parker 
House their Boston headquarters. 
You will be rewarded by solid 
comfort, good food, attentive serv- 
ice—and a certain character rare 
in a metropolitan hotel. On your 
next trip— why not the Parker 
House? All rooms have private 
bath, shower, radio. Singles from 
$3.85, doubles $5.50 up. 


Send for free copy o 
“Boston af Browsing Sewn” 




























If you have over-indulged in food or drink 
the night before and have played havoc 
with your stomach, here’s a good way 
to relieve discomfort and suffering. Take 
1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura bitters (aromatic) in a little 
water, hot or cold. Keep a bottle of this 
tried and proven stomachic in your medi- 
cine chest. All druggists sell Angostura. 














Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Can Demonstrate 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) Californis 
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Ether Eavesdropper: Since 
1939 a Phoenix, Ariz., grocer ‘named 
Ying Ong has operated an official 
American radio listening post for 
the Chinese Government. With an 
ordinary fifteen-tube short-wave re- 
cewing set, Ying tunes in to broad- 
casts from Chungking and other 
points. Then, at his own expense, he 
reports on reception, choicest broad- 
cast hours, and best dialects for 
programs beamed to the U.S.A. 





the way, and actually was controlled by a 
clique of seven stockholders headed by 
The Chicago Tribune and R. H. Macy & 
Co., which, Trammell declared, had re- 
sources greater than ,those of RCA-NBC. 


Blue to RCA 


As forecast in NEwswEeEk (Dec. 15) , the 
National Broadcasting Co. last week split 
up the Red and Blue divisions of its vast 
network. Formation of the Blue Network 
Co., Inc., to take over the Blue division, 
was announced by David Sarnoff, head of 
RCA, which owns NBC. 

The new company, it was announced, 
will be “a separate, wholly owned subsidi- 
ary” of RCA. It will own and manage 
stations WJZ (New York), WENR (Chi- 
cago) , and KGO (San Francisco) and con- 
tinue to give program service to more than 
100 independently owned, affiliated sta- 
tions. Permission for the transfer of these 
stations’ licenses has been asked of the 
FCC, which last May ordered NBC to 
give up one of its networks “so that the 
Blue could become an independent and 
competing entity rather than a mere ad- 
junct of the Red.” : 

Sarnoff stated that the Blue Network 
Co. would continue the business and pro- 
grams of the old Blue division of NBC 





and indicated that such public-service fea- 
ture§ as the NBC Orchestra with Leopold 
Stokowski would be taken over. The Blue 
chain will stay:on at Radio City at pres- 
ent. Its president is Mark Woods, here- 
tofore treasurer and vice president of 
NBC, while its executive vice president is 
Edgar Kobak, previously in charge of NBC 
Blue network sales. And under the new 
setup there is one link remaining between 
the Red and Blue networks: Niles Tram- 
mell. He becomes chairman of the new 
chain’s executive committee but retains 
his present post as NBC president. 





Scorched. Air 


For the first time in American broad- 
casting, standard-wave stations operating 
under the United States flag have been 
dismantled and destroyed and a network’s 
commercial programs to some of its out- 
lets canceled because of war. The stations 
—KZRH, KZRC, KZRM, KZRF, and 
KZIB, on the Philippine Islands—were 
razed on Dec. 25 to keep them out of 
Japanese hands. 

Word to this effect reached the War 
Department a fortnight ago and was dis- 
closed last week. Official cognizance of the 
fact was taken soon afterward by the 
National Broadcasting Co. in an executive 
order canceling its shows over KZRH, a 
10,000-watter in Manila, and KZRC in 
Cebu, its two outlets in the islands. The 
programs consisted chiefly of recordings 
of top-flight spots such as Information 
Please, Jack Benny, and The Aldrich Fam- 
ily. 

Both KZRH and KZRC were owned by 
RCA and managed by 41-year-old Ber- 
trand H. (Bert) Silen, who was also NBC’s 
correspondent there. It was Silen, who 
with Don Bell, broadcast from atop 
KZRH an eyewitness account of Manila’s 
bombing on Dec. 9. KZRM, a 10,000- 
watter was owned by the Far Eastern 
Broadcasting Co., controlled by the Ara- 
netas, wealthy Filipino sugar family. It 
was used as an outlet by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. KZRF, a _ 1,000- 
watter, also was licensed to Far Eastern. 
KZIB was run by I. Beck, an American 
who owns a Manila department store. 

Advices to the War Department indi- 
cated that much of the transmission 
equipment was dismantled and moved 
and the antennas blown up. The owners, 
however, will be compensated for their 
“scorched air” acts by the War Insurance 
Corp., an RFC agency. 

The last Philippine pickups by the three 
major networks were at 8 a.m. EST Dec. 
80. Since then no word has been received 
by home offices from either Silen, Thomas 
Worthin, and H. Ford Wilkins, Colum- 
bia’s men, or Royal Arch Gunnison, Mu- 


- tual reporter. All are believed, however, 


to be with General MacArthur in the 
Philippines. 
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SCIENCE 


Medical Units Go Panzer: 
Mobile Setup for Wounded Care 
Forced by Modern Warfare 


After receiving first-aid treatment near 
the front, wounded American soldiers in 
the last war were sent by train or ambu- 
lance 3 to 8 miles behind the trenches to 
vital intermediate field hospitals. These 
centers were usually large tents or dug- 
outs where doctors administered rush blood 
transfusions and performed amputations 
and other emergency operations. 

Serious casualties were eventually re- 
layed many miles back to base hospitals 
for rest and less immediate surgery. In 
quiet sectors, however, field hospitals were 
used for all men who seemed likely to be 
ft for further duty within two weeks. 

Practically the same medical-care sys- 
tem was set up for the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in France during the spring 
of 1940. But Nazi blitz tactics proved it 
to be “entirely unsatisfactory,” to quote a 
mild comment in the Journal of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. Events soon showed 
that highly mechanized warfare had put 
an end to the old, relatively immobile field 
hospitals. 

Swift German advances often forced 
British surgeons to rush away from the in- 
termediate centers before they could even 
start operating. Base hospitals, instead of 
handling soldiers already benefited by all 
possible preliminary care, found them- 
selves treating thousands of men who had 
only field dressings on their wounds. More- 
over, as panzer divisions swept onward, 
base hospital after base hospital had to be 
abandoned. 

In one of the last base hospitals working 





























































































































before the Dunkerque evacuation, there 
were rarely more than three or four soldiers 
with abdominal wounds among a peak load 
of 2,000 patients. An important reason for 
the scarcity of such cases was that men so 
wounded died before they could get to the 
hospital under the strain of traveling as 
much as 200 miles in a weakened condition. 

Detailed methods of preventing recur- 
rence of such chaotic conditions are still 
being studied secretly by Allied medical 
officers. However, some of the most impor- 
tant American plans for evacuating casual- 
ties were discussed last week with Nrews- 
WEEK correspondents by the Army Sur- 
geon General’s office and by three experts: 
Col. Charles M. Hendricks of the Medical 
Reserve, Lt. Col. David N. W. Grant of 
the Air Corps, and Dr. Charles F. Bove of 
New York, who treated 1,800 blitz victims 
at the American Hospital of Paris during 
the Nazi invasion. 

All agreed that mechanized medical 
service was a must in modern warfare. In 
follow-up work behind fast-moving tank di- 
visions, the stretcher bearer of the last war 
is of little use. Instead, the Army has re- 
ceived thousands of rugged light field am- 
bulances with anti-lurch springs, each hold- 
ing four patients in litters. Heaters main- 
tain a 70-degree temperature and fans 
change the air every five minutes. Many 
more of these vehicles, along with larger 
bus ambulances and special hospital rail- 
road cars, are on order. 

The modern “field hospital” is pre- 
pared to move with complete equipment 
at an hour’s notice. Dr. Bove recalied how 
the French Army used groups of large 
trucks containing operating rooms and tull 
surgical equipment. But almost in the 
same breath he emphasized that these and 
all mobile medical units lost their value 
the minute the enemy gained air superi- 
ority. The French Army’s lack of sufficient 


Acme 


A motorcycle ambulance is something new in transportation of wounded 

















HOW DID OUR LANGUAGE 
ORIGINATE ? 


Deliberate 


actually means 
“weighed in the scales” 


| ee decision is one based 


upon a weighing of the facts and argu- 


| ments involved—and that is the literal mean- 


ing of the word deliberate. It is derived from 
the Latin deliberatus, formed from the verb 
deliberare, which is a combination of de, a 
prefix denoting “down,” and hence “com- 
pletely,” and librare, “to weigh.” Librare 
comes from libra, “a balance or pair of 
scales.” 

Thousands of words we commonly use 
have interesting origins like this one. You 
will find these word origins in “The Supreme 
Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The Merriam-Webster 


Word origins are a famous feature of the Merriam- 
Webster. This great reference book goes far beyond 
ordinary conceptions of a dictionary. Its wealth of 
general inforn.ation would fill a 15-volume ency- 
clopedia. It contains 600,000 entries—122,000 more 
entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 terms 
illustrated; 3,350 pages. WARNING: The only 
genuine Webster is the MEaRIAM-Webster. Don’t 
be duped by so-called ‘“Webster’”’ dictionaries of- 
fered at fictitious “bargain” prices. Look for the 
Merriam-Webster name and circular trade-mark on 
the cover. Ask your bookdealer to show it to you. 





MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 841, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words,” and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster—Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Name..... 


‘Address 








Advt. Copyright, 1942, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 























@THE COOL SMOKE 


It’s the big “radiator” that makes the KIRSTEN 


Pipe smoke so cool and sweet . . . exposed cooling 


surface dissipates the heat from each luxurious 
puff. Oils and tars are condensed and trapped, 
too. 


. enjoy the perfect smoke with a KIRSTEN 
$5 to $10 (Slightly higher in Canada). 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO.— Dept. 111 


3129 Western Ave., Seattie, Wash. 
In Canada: 425 Howe St., Vancouver, B.C. 


“Radiator” cantalind smoke, 
condenses oils and tars. 
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AMAZING NEW 
PHONE-HOLDER 
LEAVES BOTH 
HANDS FREE! 


Fills Long-Felt Need....No 
Interruption in Conversation! 


Here’s remarkable new in- 
vention! ‘‘Phone-Ease’’ gives 
increased comfort and efficiency 
onphone! Attaches securely, in- 
stantly. Lightweight, yet lasts 
indefinitely. Does not interfere 
with use of phone in regular 
way. Order rent from Blane 

cts mpany, Dept N, 
5457 Hyde Park Bivd., Chica- 
go, Ill. Sent postpaid, only 
$1. poms Or, send no money 
—pay an $1.50 po il 
plus a mailing charge. 
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planes to defend ambulances and hospitals 
was disastrous. “When the Nazi bombers 
saw the Red Cross flag,” he said, “they 
went for it.” 

Even mobile medical units couldn’t 
function under the merciless barrage, and 
tank divisions moved so swiftly that 
“wounded Frenchmen soon found them- 
selves behind the German front.” Nazi 
medical units, he declared, ignored their 
opponents’ casualties but permitted French 
civilians and doctors to provide whatever 
care they could. 

Bove added that base hospitals in Paris 
were frequently bombed, and before the 
city fell French doctors were beginning to 
work in basements and subsurface garages. 
He strongly emphasized that in blitz fight- 
ing these vital institutions should be en- 
tirely underground—even in cities with 
good aerial defenses. 

Colonel Grant of the Air Corps also 
stressed the need for air superiority, with- 
out which the use of airplane ambulances, 
one of the most important advances in 
caring for casualties, is virtually impos- 
sible. He believes the Nazis are using the 
winged ambulances in Russia and pointed 
out that they successfully evacuated 2,500 
serious casualties in Poland and many oth- 
ers in France. 

In the United States, the Air Corps is 
organizing a three-squadron air medical 
service consisting of 36 twin-motored 
transports, 45 medical officers, and 218 
enlisted men. Grant revealed these large 
craft will operate from fields 15 to 50 miles 
behind the fighting lines, where smaller 
single-motored planes, perhaps autogiros, 
will be used to bring troops to the larger 
air ambulances. 

Among the plans under study in mecha- 
nized military medicine are two recom- 
mendations of Colonel Hendricks. One is 
the use of stretcher-bearing motorcycles, 
each carrying two patients. He also advo- 
cates large armored “hospital tanks” 
which would follow fighting tanks and 
provide transfusions and dressings. The 
severity of wounds in modern fighting 
makes on-the-spot treatment and mecha- 
nized medical units doubly necessary. 
While more than 60 per cent of the sol- 
diers fighting in the last war became cas- 


- ualties, present-day warfare claims a toll 


estimated as high as 85 per cent. And the 
great majority of these wounds are not 
made by bullets, but by flesh-ripping bomb 
and shell shrapnel. 

The Army won’t reveal what the more 
serious wounds will mean in terms of more 
doctors. But an estimated 32,000 medical 
officers will be needed for a 4,000,000-man 
army and the present-day Army was 1,500 
doctors short of its requirements six weeks 
ago, although Pearl Harbor has helped in- 
crease enlistments. 

Supply figures are also secret, but in 
this connection it is interesting to note the 
size of the medical arsenal provided by the 
War Department in the last war. From 


NEWSWEE; 


April, 1917, to November, 1918, purchasd 
included 8,780,000 quarter-pound tins , 
ether, more than 4,250,000 rolls of adhesiy 
tape, and about 35,000,000 rolls of gan, 
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Playroom for Hildegarde 
Specially Designed Night Cly 
Draws Singer to Chicago 


The night-club singer Hildegarde mig] 
be called the Helen Morgan of the 1940 
Tops in salary, in personality, and in po 
ularity, she isn’t beautiful and her vyoj 
hasn’t a wide range. To some her piquant 
saucily mannered renditions of popula 
tunes are pure poison; others find her flaw 
less French and airy monkeyshines com 
pletely disarming. All agree she has style 

Like Tallulah Bankhead and the Metro 
politan singer Risé Stevens, the blon/ 
songstress whose full name is Hildegaré 
Loretta Sell is an American whose repute. 
tion was made in Europe. A onetime en. 
ploye at the ribbon counter of a Milwauke 
department store, she began her career by 
playing piano accompaniments in a movie 
house, later teaming up with a vaudeville 
act called “Jerry and Her Baby Grands.” 

She was an obscure American entertain- 
ing at the Casanova in Paris when the then 
76-year-old King Gustav of Sweden heard 
her and demanded to hear her again. More 
royal acclaim, from the Duke of Kent, 
boosted her stock in London; since then 
her life has been a series of successes in 


Newsweek by Pat Pat Terry 


Hildegarde now chants in Chicago 


London, Paris, the Riviera, and New York. 

Last week Hildegarde, now press-agented 
as “the dear that made Milwaukee fa- 
mous,” marked another milestone. Conclud- 
ing a successful thirteen-week engagement 
at the Café Lounge of the Savoy-Plaza in 


——— 
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New York, she packed her wardrobe, in- 
cluding some 40 evening gowns, and flew 
to Chicago. 

There on Jan. 10 Hildegarde opened the 
new $50,000 Mayfair Room of the Hotel 
Blackstone, a Regency supper club which 
replaces the Blackstone’s famous old din- 
ing room and is expected to give the pop- 
ular Pump Room of the Ambassador some 
swank competition. For eight weeks and a 
price, Chicago’s carriage trade may hear 
to their heart’s content “Darling, Je Vous 
Aime Beaucoup,” “The Last Time I Saw 
Paris,” a few naughty numbers, and the 
crop of new show tunes that are always 
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le migl ; : 

e 1940MmE the singers’ stock in trade... 

in po Her Blackstone debut marks the first 
er void time Hildegarde has ever appeared regular- 
piquant ly with a big-name band (Emil Coleman’s 
popula orchestra) . It’s also the first time she'll sing 
er flava in a club especially designed for her—a 
es com plum-colored room with nine spotlights to 
AS stylelm pierce the blackout in which her numbers 
- Metro are most effective. 

> blon/i™ Accompanying herself at the piano, Hil- 
degard {MM degarde depends partly on audience par- 
reputa-{™ ticipation to put herself over. She encour- 
me en:-(™ ages glass-clinking in the choruses and an 
|wauke fm exchange of repartee. In fact she lets every- 
reer by one know she’s out for a lot of fun and 
2 movie that there’s plenty to go around. And 
udeville fM when that bane of many a night-club en- 
‘rands.” {MM tertainer’s existence, a talkative table, gets 
tertain- # out of hand, she takes control by project- 
he then ing numbers directly at. the offending 
n heard MM guests. Her quick wit, masked by frothy, 
1. More iM fluttering manners, has paid her dividends 
Kent, running regularly between $2,500 and 
ce then HH $3,000 a week, to which she adds a tidy 
-sses in JM little revenue from her best-selling Decca 


records and albums. 





1941 Overture 


The retreat of Napoleon and his armies 
from Russia had to wait 68 years before 
it was commemorated by Peter Ilich 
Tchaikovsky’s rousing 1812 Overture. The 
retreat of Hitler and his armies, however, 
already has been written into musical 
notes, most of them penned during the 
darkest days of the siege of Leningrad. 
The composition is the seventh symphony 
of Dmitri Shostakovich, 35-year-old Rus- 
sian who once was in disgrace for writing 
“formalistic music” but now is one of his 
country’s favorite composers. 

On the day that Germany invaded 
Russia, Shostakovich offered his services 
at the front but was turned down. In- 
stead, the slight studious-looking composer 


at Tery A TeMained in Leningrad all through the 


cago summer, working with the fire-fighting 

brigade and helping to entertain the 
York. soldiers at the front. Inspired by the 
ented heroic defense of the city he wrote the 
a first three movements of his seventh sym- 
nclud- Phony. The work tells of the prewar 
rement happy, peaceful life of a people confident 








aza iD in themselves and in their future” and 
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Sovfoto 


Dmitri Shostakovich, the composer, 
is a Red firefighter on the side 


goes on to give “an emotional image” of 
the tragedy of war. The fourth movement, 
which Shostakovich planned when defeat 
seemed imminent but wrote in Kuybishev, 
the Soviet auxiliary capital, last December 
after the tide had turned, voices the as- 
surance of victory. 

In a broadcast from Kuybishev last 
week, Shostakovich announced that his 
work will be performed within the next 
two months by the orchestra of the Mos- 


_ cow Grand Opera. He expressed the hope 


that it will then be given in this country, 
where his popular first and fifth sym- 
phonies received their first hearings out- 
side Russia. 





RECORD WEEK 


A new Toscanini recording of Siegfried’s 
RHINE JOURNEY AND FuNERAL Music FROM 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG is on the market, 
played by the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
(three 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$3.50). The maestro was not satisfied by 
his earlier recording of this same music 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony; but since both versions are bril- 
liant, musical hairsplitters may take their 
choice. . ‘ 


Columbia has rounded up eight favorites 





So we brought out 
the 
Family “Albums” 
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| WHEN THE BOSS AND HIS FAMILY COME FOR 


DINNER you can’t just sit and look at each 
other all evening. We decided the Hydes should 


have music—but none of us knew whether 


| they like it lofty, light, or low-down. 





“MR. HYDE IS ALWAYS HUMMING STARDUST,” 
I suggested. ““Then get something else for the 
others,” advised my wife, ‘‘waltzes, perhaps.”* 
But young Jane insisted if she were to make 
time with Toby Hyde she must have blues or 
boogy-woogy. 





“WHAT THIS FAMILY NEEDS,“ chimed in Fred, 
“is a lesson in Victor Musical Smart Sets— 
swell albums of four records each that even I 
can afford on my allowance. There are some 
nifty new ones out...one by Raymond Paige’s 


| Young Americans that includes a sweet ar- 


rangement of Stardust ...a torchy volume of 
Helen Morgan vocals for Sis to try on Toby, 
and 8 sides sung by Russ Columbo to break 
the ice nicely for me and Miss Hyde.” 








| IF YOU’VE A BOSS OR AN AUNT BEATRICE TO 
| ENTERTAIN you'll find Victor Musical Smart 
| Sets will do it for almost a song. Most of the 
albums are only $2.50* each. Take your pick at 
your Victor Record dealer’s. 


* List price exclusive of excise tax 


To hear Victor Records at their best, 
play them on the new RCA Victrola 


The World’s Greatest Artists are on 


VICTOR RECORDS 
Sie 


A Service of the Radio Corporation 
of America ...In Canada: RCA 
Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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N.Y. to L.A. | 


by JOHN O’HARA 


kk does a person good to get out 
of New York once in a while. This 
shining, original thought, couched in 
these breathing words, undoubtedly will 
be attributed in later years to Wilson 
Mizner, Oscar Levant, Henry Adams, 
Henny Youngman, Mark Twain, and 
Anon., but you get out of the habit 
of worrying about credit. Why, in 
this very piece you may get one or 
two more such witty observations of 
equal quality. 

In my racket I see and talk to nothing 
but the same people, consisting of writ- 
ers, actors, producers, song writers, 
waiters, press agents, newspapermen, 
taxi drivers, bellboys, restaurateurs, 
musicians, vice presidents of the late 
automobile industry, stenographers, 
turret-lathe operators, government pen- 
sioners, doctors, lawyers, editors, pub- 
lishers, cops, barkeeps, washroom at- 
tendants, politicians, gentlemen who 
have retired to their clubs, airline offi- 
cials, advertising executives, cartoonists, 
and Jim, who never sends me pretty 
flowers. 

These, with, in some cases, their 
womenfolk, are the people I saw and 
talked with the last week I was in 
New York, and I’ve got to admit that 
it’s a pretty special list, not at all 
representative of the American people, 
the real American people such as you 
are likely to meet in the hills and on 
the prairies, so I thought I would mosey 
out to the hills of Hollywood, partly be- 
cause there’s still some gold in them, 
and March 15 is sooner than you think. 


As I winged, or wung, my way 
westward I recalled the last time I 
came to California, about one year ago. 
Almost the very first thing you then 
would hear in California was something 
like this: “You New Yorkers . . . Say, 
I was back East two weeks ago and all 
you New Yorkers can talk about is war, 
war. My God, you’d think there was 
nothing else to talk about. Why, you’d 
think Hitler was on your front door- 
step. You’re always bragging about how 
you gotta come to New York to see 
the shows and art museums and all like 
that, but when I was back two weeks 
ago all you could talk about was war. 
Sure was glad to get back home. You 
wanta know something? You people 
back there, you’re talking us into the 
war. That’s what you'll do.” That was 
a year ago. 

Then I thought of what the Eastern- 


ers, almost to a man, said when I told 


. them a week ago that I was going to 


the Coast. “Say, you’re gonna he right 
in there. Can’t you make some arrange- 
ment that you can do your writing in 


New York? Why should it make any- 


difference where you do your writing? 
Now take for instance you got halfway 
through a script and the Japs came 
over and bombed you? See what I 
mean? The studio would have paid you 
half your money, then they’d have to 
get somebody to start the script all 
over again. It don’t make sense.” Thai 
was last week in New York. 

Well, as usual, everybody’s right, and 
nobody’s right. What they were saying 
on the Coast about the East a year ago 
is almost right for now on the Coast. 
What they were saying last week in the 
East about the Coast was almost right 
for a year ago in the East. 

Nevertheless it does a person good 
to get out of New York once in a while. 
On Broadway the war means for most 
part the giving of money and the 
wagging of tongues. Everybody has 
hated Hitler for a long time, so there’s 
nothing new about that. Indeed, and 
just by the way, it might be a good 
idea to revive some of that healthy 
hatred of Schicklgruber. The war isn’t 
even half won when we lick the Japs, 
a fact which a lot of people seem to be 
forgetting. 


Anyhow, you do get on the Coast 
somewhat more of a sense of the reality 
and immediacy of war. Not nearly 
enough, but some. Twenty times I have 
been told the classic story of the Long 
Beach blackout, which was perfect ex- 
cept for a big blazing electric sign which 
said: “Welcome to Long Beach.” There 
are plenty of other little items of. in- 
efficiency and bungling, spread around 
and isolated because of course out here 


‘they have no La Guardia to tie all the 


cans to. 

But you know they’re not kidding 
when you get out of the plane and 
enter the airport, the windows black- 
ened over, guards everywhere, and no 
one welcome unless he has _ business 
there. It’s grim, in contrast with the 
pretty orchid-laden ladies I saw there 
last September. It’s grim, but it’s good. 
And you would be pleasantly surprised 
to know how many movie people get 
up at 2 a.m. to do a four-hour stretch 
of air wardening before getting to the 
studio at 7. 


———————————— 
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from Tue Music or Irvine Berwin and 
housed them in an album (four 10-inch 
records, $2.50). Al Goodman and his gp. 
chestra offer adequate if scarcely stirring 
performances of, among others, “Always,” 
“Blue Skies,” “Remember,” “Say It With 
Music,” and “Lady of the Evening.” 


For the record, Victor has issued Pres; 
dent Roosevelt’s Dec. 8 speech to Congress! 
asking that body to “declare that since the 
unprovoked and dastardly attack by Japar 
on Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, a state of wa 
has existed between the United State 
and the Japanese Empire.” A single 10. 
inch disk, applause and all, 50 cents. 
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MOVIES 


Sugarpuss and the 8 Profs 


Once upon a time eight professors lived 
happily together in a New York brown- 
stone mansion off Fifth Avenue and busied 
themselves writing a subsidized encyclo- 
pedia. One day they bogged down at the 
letter S, and it is still somewhat doubtful 
if they ever got along as far as T. 

It seems that the job of writing an ar- 
ticle on Slang fell to one Professor Potts, 
a Princeton graduate and onetime child 
prodigy who didn’t know a _loosetooth 
from a lamb pie but had the scholastic 
fortitude to go out into the highways 
and low dives with pad and pencil and 
come back with someone who did—an ex- 
tremely hep and handsome boogie-woogie 
singer yclept Sugarpuss O’Shea by her 
intimates. 

And that is the springboard for Samuel 
Goldwyn’s first fling at comedy in several 
years. If the film falls short of the usual 
Goldwyn standard, it still makes its point 
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Sugarpuss O’Shea finds Prof. Potts +" 
is both a loosetooth and a lamb je hah 
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as a crowd pleaser. “Ball of Fire” should 
live up to its name at the box office. 

Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder de- 
serve credit for a screen story that is both 
original and generally amusing, but a foot- 
note might have acknowledged their debt 
to the Brothers Grimm. For this RKO- 
Radio release is a sort of Dead End-cum- 
Disney arrangement of “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs”—that is, if you count 
the prosaic and polysyllabie Potts (Gary 
Cooper) as Prince Charming and can tol- 
erate a hi-de-ho Snow White (Barbara 
Stanwyck) who is on the lam from the 
police. The incidental villainy is fur- 
nished by a mob of highly improbable 
gangsters. 

Under Howard Hawks’ direction, Gary 
Cooper and Barbara Stanwyck have a lot 
of fun in roles so familiar to both that 
they should be able to play them with- 
out a script. Dana Andrews and Dan 
Duryea as racketeers, Allen Jenkins as a 
gifted garbage man, and Oscar Homolka 
and Richard Haydn—to mention two of 
the professors—head a good supporting 
cast. 

Although the authors’ repetition of the 
jitterbug-jargon is funny only up to a 
point, and their plot runs on a single 
track, the result is never gestanko. Unless 
you're a Crabapple Annie, you'll rate “Ball 
of Fire” as hoytoytoy, despite its occa- 
sional tendency toward mahaha and 


schmalzando.* 








"Translations: Loosetooth, a yokel; lamb pie, 


& Nice person; gestanko, goshawful; Crabapple | 


pessimist; hoytoytoy, a good time; ma- 
twaddle; schmalzando, corny sentiment. 











THEATER 





Mennonites in Bright Lights: 
‘Papa Is All’ Tops New Shows 


Although Broadway producers, worried 
about war nerves and the possibility of 
air raids, made more money in the holiday 
season than they had expected, advance 
sales indicated slimmer pickings in the 
weeks to come. Certainly the theater busi- 
ness won’t be saved by any of last week’s 
arrivals. Of the three new shows that tried 
their luck, only Patterson Greene’s “Papa 
Is All” is worth noting at any length. The 
Theater Guild’s third offering of the sea- 
son is a regional comedy, less concerned 
with plot than with the quaint dialect and 
domestic didos of a Pennsylvania Dutch 
family living near Lancaster. 

Roughly translated, the title “Papa Is 
All” means that the papa referred to is 
either dead or gone, or both. Papa 
Aukamp is a bearded, clubfooted tyrant— 
a strict Mennonite who doesn’t hold with 
such inventions of the devil as the tele- 
phone, the radio, the movies, and inside 
plumbing. To hear the Aukamps tell it— 
mother, son, and daughter—Papa is a 
roaring, whip-snapping tyrant. Once Papa 
appears on stage, you see just what they 
mean, but by that time Papa has a hard 
time living up to his reputation. 

No one in the audience could be blamed 
for deciding that there is nothing wrong 
with Papa’s character that a hefty conk 
on the head wouldn’t cure. Junior does 
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just that with a monkey wrench, then 
naively shifts the onus to a passing ex- 
press train. But Papa is “all” just long 
enough to suggest how pleasant it would 
be for everyone if the condition were 
permanent. 

This happy circumstance the author ar- 
rives at in time, of course, but his casual 
conniving doesn’t add up to more than a 
passable play. It does have its cheerful and 
amusing moments, however, once the 
audience joins the embattled Aukamps 
in wishing Papa no good. And the act- 
ing is better than the characterizations 
deserve. 

Aged attractively in gray wig and Men- 
nonite cap and gown, Jesse Royce Landis 
gives one of the surest and most appealing 
performances of her career as the brow- 
beaten wife who tries very hard to mourn 
her departed spouse and can’t quite for- 
give herself for not feeling worse. Carl 
Benton Reid has a difficult time living up 
to the reputation his offspring give him in 
the first act, but the rest of the cast is 
quite believable: Celeste Holm as the re- 
bellious daughter who loves a “surweyor”; 
Emmett Rogers as the son who is handier 
with machines than with mayhem; Royal 
Beal as a State Trooper, and Dorothy 
Sands as a friendly neighbor who talks too 
much. . 


“The Lady Comes Across,” presented by 
George Hale, came across with really 
very little. After this musical comedy had 
been postponed a week because of the ill- 
ness of Jessie Matthews, English stage and 
screen star, it finally came to town with 
Evelyn Wyckoff, a comparative unknown 
from “Lady in the Dark,” in the ingenue 
lead. It lasted three performances. 

Miss Wyckoff was attractive, capable, 
and to be commended for learning her part 
with five days’ notice. However, it is 
doubtful whether even Miss Matthews 
could have transformed the flimsy, unin- 
spired book and the undistinguished score 
into anything more than a hard-working 
good try. 

The Martins (a foursome) sang several 
numbers neatly; Gower and Jeanne were 
engaging young dancers; the ladies of the 
chorus were easy to look at. But with the 
exception of the night-club comedian Joe 
E. Lewis—who stepped down-stage to sing 
such special numbers as “February” and 
his “H. V. Kaltenborn Blues”—a cast that 
included Mischa Auer, Ruth Weston, and 
Wynn Murray was hopelessly handicapped 
by the material at hand. 


{ The other contribution of the week is 
—or was—‘Johnny On the Spot,” a re- 
write job by Charles MacArthur, who has 
better luck in harness with Ben Hecht 
(“Front Page” and “Twentieth Century”). 
Any further consideration of this labored 
bedlam concerning political corruption of 
the Southland would be strictly academic. 
Like Papa Aukamp, the MacArthur play 
“is all.” It lasted four rounds. 
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ART 


Washington, Topsy of Cities 


Legend says it was President Andrew 
Jackson who stomped out of the White 
House one windy winter day, planted his 
cane in the grass, and said: “Put the 
Treasury here!” The fact that “here” hap- 
pened to be in the middle of the proposed 
Pennsylvania Avenue, which was to pro- 
vide a majestic unbroken sweep of official 
architecture from the White House to the 
Capitol a mile away, didn’t matter to 
Old Hickory. And to this day, the vista 
dream has never been recaptured—Penn- 
sylvania Avenue traffic still detours two 
blocks up Fourteenth Street around the 
Treasury. 

True or false, this yarn is characteristic 
of Washington’s development, which is now 
reviewed in a big show of drawings, plans, 
photographs, and models at the Architec- 
tural League of New York. The show 





ignores the capital’s domestic architecture 
which, except for a few fine Colonial homes 
like Tudor Place and Octagon House 
(NEwswEEK, July 29, 1940) , lacks interest; 
instead, it concentrates on public buildings. 
And even the bitterest modern-minded 
architect can hardly deny that these pos- 
sess variety. 

A stroll up the Mall is a history of world 
architecture in miniature. Beginning with 
the Grecian Lincoln Memorial, one hurried- 
ly passes the French Renaissance State De- 
partment building, tips his hat to the Eng- 
lish Regency White House and to the 
classic revival represented by the Treasury. 
He peers up at the Egyptian obelisk which 
is Washington’s monument and moves on 
toward what the Architectural League 
show calls “the swan song of the classic,” 
the Roman National Gallery of Art. Cer- 
tainly he doesn’t tarry at the Freer Art 
Gallery, a 1920 American post-office style 
structure alongside the gorgeous Gothic 
Revival known as the Smithsonian Institu- 


The visitor will avoid the petrified forest 
of vaguely Roman office buildings in the 
triangle formed by Pennsylvania and Con- 
stitution Avenues—a staggering bottleneck 
of traffic and transportation facilities in 
Federal Boomtown. Arriving at the Cap. 
itol, which has been rebuilt and added to 
so often that its style defies classification 
by any one name, the stroller will sit down 
and rest. 

If he knows his architecture he'll try not 
to look at the Library of Congress of Gen- 
eral Grant de luxe style nor at the new Su- 
preme Court Building, that Roman Temple 
of Augustus to which wings have been 
added. And he’ll make an effort not to 
think too much about the newest monu- 
ment in the Mall area: a marble temple of 
Hadrian now nearing completion in the 
Tidal Basin as a memorial to Thomas Jef- 
ferson. In a New York Times article in- 
spired by the architects’ show, which runs 
to Jan. 31, this was described last week as 
vapid, dumpy, and .. . a piece of ro- 
mantic scenery. 





ee 
Wide World, Ewing Galloway 


Capital architecture, a crazy quilt: Roman (new Jefferson Memorial), the Grecian Lincoln Memorial . . . 


++ ean Egyptian obelisk (Washington Monument), and the Library of Congress, a la General Grant | 
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EDUCATION 








Learning on a Priority Diet 


American colleges normally spend rough- 
ly $130,000,000 a year on the materials of 
education, including everything from Phila- 
delphia rats to diaper cloth. Last week 
the war’s impact on this academic buying 
was described by Theodore M. Johnson, 
purchasing officer for New York Univer- 
sity and treasurer of the Educational 
Buyers Association, which represents 419 
colleges and universities and coopera- 
tively purchases $750,000 worth of goods 
a year. 

The only reported casualty in the college 
trade as a result of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack was a shipment of Oryzias Latipes, 
or Japanese goldfish, intended for N. Y.U. 
biologists. But the pinch of material .short- 
ages was first felt by colleges more than 
two years ago. When the war’s outbreak 
closed Atlantic sea lanes to German ship- 
ping, imports of gauges, microscopes, and 
polariscopes from the Reich, and biological 
slides from Czecho-Slovakia, ceased. Turn- 
ing to Japan for these articles, college 
buyers found the supply inferior and the 
delivery uncertain. 

However, American manufacturers usual- 
ly were able to replace foreign articles, so 
the import difficulty did not faze the col- 
kges for long. But with the start of the 
lefense program such chemicals as glycer- 
ne and acetone, important sespectively in 
«plosives and vital fuels, became hard to 
obtain. Meanwhile, engineering students 
could rarely get new slide rules, calipers, 
sauges, balloons for meteorological study, 
ow radio and electrical equipment. 

Almost the only thing that now remains 
for educational institutions is the rather 
cold comfort of an A2 priority rating on 
materials for laboratory research. As for 
athe use of such materials in routine class- 
worksand for school maintenance, colleges 
have an even more hopeless rating: A10. 
As a way out, Johnson declared, purchas- 
ing agents plan (1) to repair instruments 
previously discarded, (2)° to comb pawn 
shops, a surprisingly fertile source, and (3) 
to buy back past graduates’ equipment. 
Chemistry, one of the fields hardest hit, 
is teaching its students to reclaim chemicals 
formerly washed down the drain. 

But while such buying slackens, a bull 
market is on—particularly at seaboard 
colleges—in flashlights, tin hats, whistles, 
sand-buckets, stretchers, and other civilian- 
defense implements. And _ still another 
booming commodity is the human skull. 
Used by dental and medical students, this 
item, once obtainable from Germany and 
more recently from India, now costs from 
8 to $35 per capita, depending on the 
quality. College buyers have a year’s sup- 
Ply on hand, and reasonable assurance 















































be available. 





that sufficient quantities will continue to — 








International 


Japs nabbed Alsop at Hong Kong 








FOURTH ESTATE 





Reporters Under Fire 


Over the war-ravaged face of the Pacific, 
a handful of American newspapermen last 
week were doing a valiant job against 
the cruelest handicaps in the history of 
journalism. For many it was a labor 
lost, for their reports could not reach 
the world without. For the rest, it 
was an assignment of blood, hardship, 
and peril. 

Of the dramatic stories which came 
from these men, none rivaled the odyssey 
of Karl Eskelund, United Press corre- 
spondent. This slight, blond Danish youth 
has witnessed international blood-letting 
in Europe and Asia and once was injured 
while working on the Chinese front. 

Eskelund had been covering the Japa- 
nese seizure of Indo-China and had just 
returned to Shanghai when he found him- 
self trapped at the outbreak of Nippon’s 
war on the United States. 

For two weeks, he watched the tragedy 
of a great city without being able to report 
it. Then, together with his wife, Eskelund 
slipped through the tight Japanese lines 
to Hangchow, 120 miles to the southwest. 
On a frosty night, the couple began to 
ascend mountains barring their way to 
freedom. Once they came upon Japanese 
troops and hid for two days in a farm- 
house. On the second day, the building 
was searched but the Eskelunds were un- 
detected. 

That night, the pair made their way to 
a river, where a Chinese smuggler agreed 
to take them to Free China. Concealed by 
a cold drizzle, the Eskelunds sailed for 
the next five hours through the “no man’s 








water.” At dawn, numbed and covered 
with ice, they reached guerrilla territory, 
and on Jan. 4 he was able to file his story 
home. 

Later, Robert W. Martin, UP bureau 
chief in Shanghai and a Pulitzer traveling 
scholar in 1938, and William H. Mac- 
Dougall, staff member, also escaped to 
Free China. Of the newspapermen still left 
in Shanghai, two—J. B. Powell, dean of 
American journalists in the Orient, and 
Victor Keen, The New York Herald Trib- 
une’s able correspondent—were jailed by 
the Japanese. Friends saw little hope for 
Powell, whose China Weekly Review 
has for a decade waged a bitter war on 
Japan. 

Darrell Berrigan of the UP had two 
escapes—one from the Japanese troops 
invading Thailand, the other from deadly 
cerebral malaria in Burma. 

Of the men who did not escape, perhaps 
the best known was Joseph Alsop Jr., 
kinsman of President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
and co-author—with Robert Kintner—of 
the now dissolved syndicated column, The 
Capital Parade. Alsop was captured in 
Hong Kong, en route to Chungking, where 
he served as an adviser to Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek. In Indo-China, the Japanese 
detained Relman Morin of the Associated 
Press. 

Thrilling tales came from newspaper- 
men covering the Malayan front. George 
Weller of The Chicago Daily News and 
E. R. Noderer of The Chicago Tribune 
were bombed and machine-gunned at the 
jungle front. F. Tillman Durdin of The 
New York Times, whose coverage of 
the Malayan fighting was among the 
best, made a motorcycle tour of the battle- 
lines. 

In Singapore, one reporter encountered 
censorship trouble. Cecil Brown, CBS 
man who had also been Newsweexk’s 
correspondent, was barred from short- 
wave broadcasting because the effect of 
his reports “was detrimental to local pub- 
lic morale.” According to Brown, only 
American aboard the Repulse when it was 
sunk last month, British officials “admit- 
ted that the ‘pessimistic’ picture painted 
in some of my broadcasts was justified by 
the facts.” The action disturbed other cor- 
respondents, who said Brown was an ob- 
jective, truthful reporter. An unidentified 
speaker over the Singapore radio said 
such a suspension “in an area where 
American troops may soon be figthing” 
had caused the correspondent’s colleagues 
concern. 

But it was in the Philippines that the 
largest number of American newspaper- 
men ran into greatest peril. The United 
Press and International News Service of- 
fices in Manila were damaged in air raids. 
Some men had been bombed out of their 
homes. Clark Lee of the AP, an amiable 
6-footer married to a Hawaiian princess, 
was trapped by advancing Japanese col- 
umns but escaped after a two-day trip 
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over mountain trails and heavily bombed 
roads. Unaccounted for after the fall of 
Manila were 21 other newspapermen and 
women. Their home offices believed they 
had taken refuge with General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Undeterred by these perils, more than 
100 other newspapermen last week filed 
applications with the War Department for 
permission to serve as correspondents with 
the United States Army in the field—if 
and when. 





Finale for the Ledgers 


The name Public Ledger, which for 100 
years stood as a synonym for preeminence 
in newspaperdom, passed into journalistic 
history last week. The Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger, last of the line, died in Fed- 
eral District Court Jan. 5, and there re- 
mained just an orphan: the Ledger Syndi- 
eate. Even this subsidiary was granted 
only a 30-day reprieve in order to find a 
buyer for its 22 features headed by that 
of the venerable Dorothy Dix, columnar 
adviser to the lovelorn. 

The first Public Ledger, founded in 
1836 by three journeyman printers, piled 
up prestige throughout the last century; 
it was known as “The Philadelphia Bible.” 
In 1913 it was sold by the late Adolph S. 
Ochs, owner of The New York Times, to 
Cyrus H.K. Curtis, and became the foun- 
dation of the magazine publisher’s $50,- 
000,000 newspaper empire. Curtis organ- 
ized The Evening Public Ledger in 1914 
and subsequently founded, bought, and 
merged a half dozen other papers. At his 
death eight years ago, he still held four— 
two Public Ledgers, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and The New York Post. 
But the empire had already begun to 
crumble. 

First The Public Ledger merged with 
The Inquirer, then was sold to Moses L. 
Annenberg in 1936. J. David Stern, pub- 
lisher of The Philadelphia Record, bought 
The Post, now owned by George Backer. 
That left only The Evening Public Ledger. 
After running under several managements, 
including that of Stanley Walker, onetime 
city editor of The New York Herald Trib- 


une, it was sold in December 1940 to a - 


company headed by Robert Cresswell, 
former Herald Tribune treasurer. But the 
paper was never able to keep its neck 
above water. 

The Federal court’s suspension order 
last week climaxed a period of scrambling 
for a workable refinancing plan, begun 
Nov. 7 when the corporation filed a peti- 
tion to reorganize under the bankruptcy 
act. The principal creditors were the trus- 
tees of the Curtis estate, holding $1,075,- 
000 in notes. Most of the 850 employes, 
seeking to salvage their jobs and keep The 
Evening Ledger lingering, offered to work 
without pay for a week but the court 
turned the plan down. 








St. John survived the Balkan blitz 


Journalistic Oddments 


Effective Feb. 15, The New York Times 
will halt publication of its Sunday roto- 
gravure section, established nearly 28 years 
ago. Simultaneously, it will be combined 
with the newspaper’s Sunday magazine, 
which will be enlarged to accommodate 
general picture layouts and a fashion de- 
partment. Harold Hall, Times business 
manager, denied the move was an econ- 
omy measure, declaring there would be 
no saving on paper consumption . . 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer cillinsied 
its centennial Jan. 7 with the publication 
of an official .biography authored by 
Archer H. Shaw, 65, former chief edi- 
torial writer and employe for 39 years* 

. A new French weekly, Pour la Vic- 
toire, was launched last week in New 
York for American and Canadian distribu- 
tion. Editors of the newspaper, self-styled 
as the voice “of all democratic and Free 
French,” are Prof. Fred G. Hoffherr and 
Mme. Genevieve Tabouis, French political 
writer ... The New York Daily News an- 
nounced its December circulation figures 
as 2,025,000 copies on weekdays, “by far 
the largest net paid daily circulation in 
America,” and on Sundays, 3,800,000, 
“largest net paid circulation in the world” 

.., Scribner’s Commentator, bitter critic 
of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, swung into 
the unity line with the publication of its 
January issue. On its editorial pages was 
the declaration: “There is but one side to 
the question—America’s side. There is but 
one answer—vicTory.” The magazine fig- 
ured in the Washington grand-jury in- 
vestigation of Nazi propaganda last No- 
vember. 





*He Puain Deater. 402 
Knopf, New York. $4. 
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Blitzkrieg in the Balkans. 
Reporter Caught in Nazi Driyg 
Tells Story of Campaign 











“From the Land of Silent People” }; 
Robert St. John, former’ Associated Pres 
correspondent in the Balkans, is an e& 
traordinary book—both as a dramatic per 
sonal narrative and as a piece of war du 
umentation. The period covered is just on 
month in the spring of 1941, but it wa 
the month when the German tidal way 
swept through Yugoslavia, covered Greece 





and finally immersed Crete. at least 
Along with some half-dozen other asim” - 
sorted American and British correspond ie 
ents, St. John was caught in that torrent Ather * 
of planes and machines. Cut off from any _— 
kind of communication with the world out- pee 
side that Nazi band of steel, they raced il they 
desperately from town to town and coun. ih a 
try to country—each time hoping that and cf 
there they would find a radio station that lowed. 1 
hadn’t been silenced, a cable that hadn't bom ? 
been cut, or a telephone whose line; ae 
stretched anywhere but to Germany. They Argos | 
failed. A aaige 
This failure is probably one of the rea- na 
sons why “From the Land of Silent Peo- York. § 
ple” is such a good book, for in it are all 
the pent-up dispatches that were never fi. 
sent, all the facts that weren’t told when Fish 


they mattered most, and all the bottled-up i Hen 
emotions of four incredible weeks of hectic yearne 
horror. troddey 

The race began when Ribbentrop bel- M¥imagin 





lowed into the Berlin radio at 4:30 one 
Sunday morning last March. Just at dawn 
32 Nazi planes roared out of the horizon, 
and Belgrade, for all practical purposes, 
was a lost city. 

Her soldiers mounted on husky ponies 
and clutching cherished rifles, little Yugo- 
slavia went to war. Britain, she had been 
told—unofficially, of course—was backing 
her with 300,000 men and plenty of 
planes, tanks, and munitions. Besides, ~ 
there was always the Skoplje Pass, which. 
if dynamited, would block the devil him- 
self. Nobody, including St. John, found 
out until far too late that there were only 
about 40,000 British troops in Greece and 
that when it came time to dynamite the 
Skoplje Pass, there just wasn’t any dyni | 
mite around. 

As the Nazi colossus swiftly ate his way " 
through Yugoslavia, the flight of the news- : 
men began in dead earnest. St. John—full 
beard, typewriter, World Almanac, and all 
—beat it for the Dalmatian coast. There 
he, Russell Hill of The New York Herald 
Tribune, Leigh White of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Terence Ather- 
ton of The London Daily Mail set forth 
for Greece on the Makedonka, a 20-foot 
boat with a one-cylinder outboard motor. 

After a harrowing voyage dominated by 


longing 
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uncertain navigation and frayed nerves, 
they landed at last at Corfu. Here again 
were no cables, no phones, no radio. Here 
again they were just one jump ahead of 
the deluge. After Corfu came Greece itself 
and the whole blazing inferno that was the 
Peloponnesos. Hospital ships and trains 
were bombed relentlessly. White and St. 
John were wounded when stukas strafed 
the last train between Patras and Corinth 
_White so badly that he had to be left 


behind. 
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a a Then came Crete, with a fifth columnist 
“Mi pehind every hedge and bush. Always, 

ust on a 

it wala however’ there was the British evacua- 


tion, moving quietly and efficiently, but 


1 way ; ‘ 5 
Mi. nevertheless losing, according to St. John, 


Greece at least half the men who were sent out 
her acl that hopeless gesture. : 
ill The four weeks finally ended when Hill, 
— Atherton, and St. John got to Egypt with 
rise: 4 British convoy. At last their news could 
_ any get on the wire. They could tell the world 
d out. il they had seen. But, after routing Brit- 
| “a ish censors out of every fashionable hotel 
7 “i and club in Cairo, all St. John was al- 
2 = lowed to say what that Argos Bay had 
r a been no Dunkerque—which was true in 
‘in its way. What he couldn’t say was that 
: The, Argos Bay and Crete had been so much 












worse. (FRoM THE LAND oF SILENT PEo- 
pis, 353 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $3.) 
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Fish Story 


Henry Limpet was a bookkeeper who 
yearned to be a fish. Henpecked and down- 
trodden by Bessie, his aggressive and un- 
imaginative wife, Henry used to reflect 
longingly on the Devonian period of the 
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Paleozoic era, when all forms of life had 
been aquatic. 

At a picnic at Coney Island one day, 
the wish became reality. Mr. Limpet fell in 
the ocean. Rescuers who went after him 
found nothing but an undecided looking fish 
who strangely resembled Mr. Limpet. 

Such is Theodore Pratt’s beginning to 
“Mr. Limpet,” a fanciful little book on 
the adventures of a mild little man who 
actually became a fish and then helped the 
United States Navy hunt submarines. He 
even met a Ladyfish who helped him for- 
get Bessie. Garrett Price’s drawings are in 





After Mr. Limpet became a fish, 
he left a bewildered widow ... 
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By Garrett Price in ‘‘Mr. Limpet’’ (Knopf) 


... and his joke aroused the suspicion of a young lady bather 














the spirit of the whole affair but are not 
present in sufficient numbers. (Mr. Liu- 
PET. 144 pages, illustrations. Knopf, New 
York. $2.) 





The Brash Young Ames 


On New Year’s Eve 1833, young Ames 
had but one problem. He had been office 
boy for two months in the well-established 
commercial house of Chevalier, Deming & 
Post in New York, and he figured that in 
three years he would become a junior 
partner and would marry Mr. Chevalier’s 
niece. The only thing worrying him was 
how to find a decent coat to wear to the 
Chevaliers’ open house the following day. 
He was completely unworried by the fact 
that, although he had fallen in love with 
the young lady in a chance encounter, he 
had not formally met her. 

Then an inspiration came—he would 
borrow his employer’s new coat. That he 
did, and with an ingratiating mixture of 
effrontery and trepidation young Ames 
played his part out in as fine a comic 
scene as any in a Broadway farce. 

Adventures of young Ames later took 
him down the Mississippi to New Orleans 
in a thirteen-day race to beat the mail 
and help obtain a corner on cotton for 
his firm. They even led him to a quiet con- 
versation with President Jackson, who 
said there would be no war with the 
French, “but there won’t be any doubt 
about our views. The American people 
must learn that if they stand together, 
they can lick the world.” 

Most of the chapters in this romance ap- 
peared as stories in The Saturday Evening 
Post, and the author, Walter D. Edmonds 

(“Drums Along the Mohawk”), has ar- 
ranged them chronologically to form 
“Young Ames,” rather than reworking 
them into a novel. (YounG AMES. 350 pages. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Drawn Concuiusion. By Willetta Ann 
Barber and R. F. Schabelitz. 301 pages. 
Crime Club, New York. $2. The third ad- 
venture told vy Sherry Locke, with illus- 
trated clues by her fiancé, Kit Storm, re- 
volves about the disappearance of a red- 
headed green-eyed siren named Julie Mc- 
Cabe. It’s murder, says Kit, even though 
there is no corpse. In the end there are a 
couple of corpses, and a good time for all. 


Deato Turns tHE Tastes. By John 
Dickson Carr. 257 pages. Harpers, New 
York. $2. This is a sealed mystery with a 
novel plot—a hanging judge finds himself 
chief murder suspect. Presumably the 
reader should be able to piece together the 
circumstantial evidence before breaking 
the sealed last chapters. But probably only 
Dr. Gideon Fell could make sense of it— 
and rather jumbled sense at that. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A Declaration of Intention 


re back over the week or so 
since the President’s budget message, the 
most astonishing and portentous thing 
about the budget is not its great size but 
the fantastic reactions’ of most of those 
who have written about it. A budget of 
over $50,000,000,000 should not have tak- 
en the expert commentators by surprise. A 
little reckoning any time since our war 
came upon us or even since the probability 
of war moved into our horizon would have 
suggested its broad outlines. But when the 
budget appeared in its stern reality, it in- 
stantly became fashionable to say that. it 
was so big, so staggering, so super-doop- 
er colossal that it could not be compre- 
hended. 

“T’m dizzy,” one respected commentator 
wrote. And on the evidence that seemed 
to be quite true. For he followed the ob- 
servation with a description of how ex- 
haustively the President had explained the 
budget to his press conference. Apparently 
it was Oliver Goldsmith and the school- 
master all over again. So amazed was this 
latter-day Goldsmith that one small head 
could carry all the President knew about 
the budget that what the President was 
saying completely escaped him. 

This dizzy incomprehension would not 
particularly matter, one way or the other, 
if it were not giving birth to an entirely 
new financial philosophy that ‘we shall be 
hearing a lot about from now on. Simply 
stated, the core of this philosophy is that 
dollars have ceased to have meaning in 
our great emergency; that we might as 
well talk about ergs or foot-pounds as 
about dollars in discussing what we are go- 
ing to expend on the war. So forget money 
and dollars, it counsels. Throw out the 
checkbooks. Sell the adding machines for 
old iron. Like the witches in Macbeth, 
we'll do and do and do. Just what we'll do 
we don’t exactly know, but we shall be 
very earnest and self-sacrificing about it. 
And above all, we shall not forget to for- 
get about finance. 

Before we take complete leave of reason 
and swallow this mush, it will be well to 
recall a few homely truths. 

A big budget can be understood just as 
any . budget can be understood. If the 
ledger is too small, larger ones can be 
made. If the adding machine needs more 
columns, they can be added. Dollars are 
not ergs or foot-pounds. They are dollars, 
the soundest token of value in the world 
—important because they are the measures 
of value in a civilization in which a sense 


of measurable values is essential. Finance 
is not the handmaiden of war or a shady 
camp follower of armies. It is a legiti- 
mate spouse, an integral part of order and 
law. Our minds must comprehend it. For 
while dollars do not make life, dollars, as 
measures of value, help us to plan life. 
And, basically, a budget is not merely a 
measure of financial obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. It is a plan of action. 

That, in fact, is why a government 
budget is made. Its purpose is to set forth 
a plan of future activity. A budget is noth- 
ing more or less than a declaration of in- 
tention. 

This budget is a declaration of in- 
tention. It is the affirmation of a deter- 
mination to make a specified number of 
planes, ships, guns, tanks, and the like. 
To. make those things we shall use ma- 
terials and facilities that we have or can 
get or create. Whether we do is left for his- 
tory to record. 

Finance could outrun production on the 
forecasting side this vear. But it need not 
if all the links in the assembly line are in 
place and functioning under the steadily 
growing load. So far as plane production is 
concerned, for instance, the curve of pro- 
duction plotted by T. P. Wright over a 
year ago, if projected into 1942-43 with 
the addition of what was expected three 
months ago from the automobile indus- 
try, without the new conversions, would 
vield the figures that the President an- 
nounced in his message on the state of the 
union. 

True, curves of this sort do not take full 
account of such factors as the supply of 
machine tools and experienced men. They 
assume many other things that are far 
from certain. They cannot measure just 
how long men can work without fatigue; 
just how much time will be lost because 
of the illness of indispensable managers; 
just how much waste will result from ma- 


_neuvers like those of the CIO in the Wash- 


ington automobile conferences; just how 
many delays will be caused by the eternal- 
ly disjointed organizations at the center 
of things in Washington. 

Yet the production figures based on 
these curves on which the budget itself is 
really based are accepted by hardheaded 
manufacturers as within the realm of the 
attainable. They have been adopted by 
the President as within the realm of the 
attainable. And they will be attained if 
the entire nation cares deeply enough 
about attaining them. 

But the responsibility of mobilizing that 
determination rests, of necessity, upon the 
President. That means that we look to 
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him not alone for inspirational leadership, 
but for the shrewd choice of subordinates, 
the ruthless sweeping away of incompe. 
tents, and the firm refusal to knuckle un. 
der to hitherto favored economic groups, 
Without all these things the declared jp. 
tention cannot become the fact. 





War of Words 


The presentation of a play thai 
tells of Woodrow Wilson’s effort to create 
a new world out of a world victory recalls 
the essential strategy that won the other 
war. Plainly, it was not an all-out military 
victory that brought the Armistice. It was 
a victory over the minds and morale of 
the German people. This much has been 
revealed by innumerable pieces of evidence 
that have since come out of Germany, 
notably that contributed by the redoubt- 
able Ludendorff himself. 

The strategy behind that victory needs 
renewed attention now. It consisted of 
driving into the minds of common, every- 
day Germans a distrust of their leaders— 
a distrust that grew as it became evident 
that those leaders could not bring victory. 
The navy mutinied, the army sagged and 
the civilian population muttered its pro- 
test. It is to the eternal credit of Wilson 
that he conceived and carried out this mir- 
acle, this mastery of a nation by great 
words accurately aimed. 

In Churchill and Roosevelt the opposi- 
tion to the Axis has two of this genera- 
tion’s masters of spoken propaganda. De- 
spite iron censorship, they can get and are 
getting their words into the heart of Eu- 
rope. But whether their words will be 
chosen with marksmanship as unerring as 
Wilson’s for this purpose is less clear. 

The German people are ruled by politi- 
cal parvenus, adventurers without even 
the aged legitimacy of the Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs. These leaders are not of 
the army. We have reason now to believe 
that a break between the Nazi politicians 
and the army has begun to appear. It re- 
mains to drive wedges of words into that 
crack. And in driving them, the lesson of 
Wilson may well be heeded. He spoke no 
hatred of the German people, misguided 
as they were. He did not even attack the 
Hohenzollern war lords. But he hammered 
home to a weary people the fact that un- 
der those leaders there could be nothing 
but more weariness and heartbreak in 
store. 

Let us have more of Churchill’s and of 
Roosevelt’s words aimed at that Achilles’ 
heel in Germany—the inevitable distrust 
between a military caste with a tradition 
and a political gang whose beginnings were 
in beer halls and prisons. No one supposes 
for a moment that words alone can do the 
job. But Wilson has taught us that they 
can be weapons of immeasurable potence. 
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Still giving more than we promise 


SALUTE the army behind the army! 

For every man who fights, there must be many to 
febricate his weapons. 

In this great, seething combat, the automobile in- 
dustry is playing an important role, and Studebaker is 
p:oud of its assignments in the arming of our United 
Sates. A ring of steel is being built around our free- 
d.o»m—and Studebaker men are eagerly helping 
tc. build it. 

In their eyes is the light of battle—the old “we'll 
sow ’em” spirit which has brought us safely through 
e ery crisis. That spirit certainly will not fail the 
n tion now. 


ie 


* * * 


I: is as if all our 89 years had been spent in preparation 
fu: just this hour. 
Studebaker’s battalions are inspired as truly as are 


STUDEBAKER... THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


s ‘a 


our soldiers and sailors. The same skill, the same Stude- 
baker plus that goes into every Studebaker car, will go 
into every bomber engine, into every military truck, 
into every implement of defense turned out by Stude- 
baker factories. 

Studebaker quality is traditional. It has stood the 
nation in good stead down through the years — it is 
doing so now in this emergency that confronts us. We 
are still giving more than we promise. 


* * * 


The men of Studebaker, together with their fellow 
workers throughout industry, are throwing their weight 
into the balance to make victory swre. 

While we are honoring America’s armed forces 
throughout the world—let us not forget our Soldiers 
in Overalls. 

























MARION HUTTON 
Glenn Miller’s Moonlight Serenade , 
“rings in the new” 

with Chesterfield 


9 
7S ... first for a Milder and decidedly 
Better Taste ... first for Cooler Smoking 


...and right you are because everything in 
Chesterfield ... every bit of material used, is put there to 
give you just what you want in a cigarette ... from the 
Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 
to top-notch manufacturing methods. 


MAKE CHESTERFIELD YOUR SMOKING PLEASURE OF THE YEAR hey Sidify 


Copyright 1942, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 














